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Problems Of Che Cheatre 


By FRIEDRICH DUERRENMATT 


Bz the drive for purity in art as art is practised these days. 
Behold this writer striving for the purely poetic, another for 
the purely lyrical, the purely epic, the purely dramatic. The paint- 
er ardently seeks to create the pure painting, the musician pure 
music, and someone even told me, pure radio represents the syn- 
thesis between Dionysos and Logos. Even more remarkable for 
our time, not otherwise renowned for its purity, is that each and 
everyone believes he has found his unique and the only true purity. 
Each vestal of the arts has, if you think of it, her own kind of 
chastity. Likewise, too numerous to count, are all the theories of 
the theatre, of what is pure theatre, pure tragedy, pure comedy. 
There are so many modern theories of the drama, what with each 
playwright keeping three or four at hand, that for this reason, if 
no other, I am a bit embarrassed to come along now with my 
theories of the problems of the theatre. 

Furthermore, I would ask you not to look upon me as the spokes- 
man of some specific movement in the theatre or of a certain 
dramatic technique, nor to believe that I knock at your door as the 
traveling salesman of one of the philosophies current on our stages 
today, whether as existentialist, nihilist, expressionist or satirist, 
or any other label put on the compote dished up by literary criti- 
cism. For me, the stage is not a battlefield for theories, philoso- 
phies and manifestos, but rather an instrument whose possibilities 
I seek to know by playing with it. Of course, in my plays there are 
people and they hold to some belief or philosophy—a lot of block- 
heads would make for a dull piece—but my plays are not for what 
people have to say: what is said is there because my plays deal 
with people, and thinking and believing and philosophizing are all, 
to some extent at least, a part of human nature. The problems I 
face as playwright are practical, working problems, problems I 
face not before, but during the writing. To be quite accurate about 
it, these problems usually come up after the writing is done, arising 
out of a certain curiosity to know how I did it. So what I would 
like to talk about now are these problems, even though I risk 
disappointing the general longing for something profound and 
creating the impression that an amateur is talking. I haven’t the 
faintest notion of how else I should go about it, of how not to talk 
about art like an amateur. Consequently I speak only to those who 
fall asleep listening to Heidegger. 

What I am concerned with are empirical rules, the possibilities 
of the theatre. But since we live in an age when literary scholar- 
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ship and criticism flourish, I can not quite resist the temptation of 
casting a few side glances at some of the theories of the art and 
practice of the theatre. The artist indeed has no need of scholar- 
ship. Scholarship derives laws from what exists already; other- 
wise it would not be scholarship. But the laws thus established 
have no value for the artist, even when they are true. The artist 
can not accept a law he has not discovered for himself. If he can 
not find such a law, scholarship can not help him with one it has 
established; and when the artist does find one, then it does not 
matter that the same law was also discovered by scholarship. But 
scholarship, thus denied, stands behind the artist like a threaten- 
ing ogre, ready to leap forth whenever the artist wants to talk 
about art. And so it is here. To talk about problems of the theatre 
is to enter into competition with literary scholarship. I undertake 
this with some misgivings. Literary scholarship looks on the theatre 
as an object; for the dramatist it is never something purely objec- 
tive, something separate from him. He participates in it. It is true 
that the playwright’s activity makes drama into something objec- 
tive (that is exactly his job), but he destroys the object he has 
created again and again, forgets it, rejects it, scorns it, overesti- 
mates it, all in order to make room for something new. Scholarship 
sees only the result; the process, which led to this result, is what 
the playwright can not forget. What he says has to be taken with 
a grain of salt. What he thinks about his art changes as he creates 
his art; his thoughts are always subject to his mood and the 
moment. What alone really counts for him is what he is doing at a 
given moment; for its sake he can betray what he did just a little 
while ago. Perhaps a writer should not talk about his art, but once 
he starts, then it is not altogether a waste of time to listen to him. 
Literary scholars who have not the faintest notion of the difficul- 
ties of writing and of the hidden rocks that force the stream of 
art into oft unsuspected channels run the danger of merely assert- 
ing and stupidly proclaiming laws that do not exist. 


Doubtless the unities of time, place and action which Aristotle 
—so it was supposed for a long time—derived from Greek tragedy 
constitute the ideal of drama. From a logical and hence also esthetic 
point of view, this thesis is incontestable, so incontestable indeed, 
that the question arises if it does not set up the framework once 
and for all within which each dramatist must work. Aristotle’s 
three unities demand the greatest precision, the greatest economy 
and the greatest simplicity in the handling of the dramatic 
material. The unities of time, place and action ought to be a basic 
dictate put to the dramatist by literary scholarship, and the only 
reason scholarship does not hold the artist to them is that Aris- 
totle’s unities have not been obeyed by anyone for ages. Nor can 
they be obeyed, for reasons which best illustrate the relationship 
of the art of writing plays to the theories about that art. 
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The unities of time, place and action in essence presuppose 
Greek tragedy. Aristotle’s unities do not make Greek tragedy pos- 
sible; rather, Greek tragedy allows his unities. No matter how ab- 
stract an esthetic law may appear to be, the work of art from which 
it was derived is contained in that law. If I want to set about writ- 
ing a dramatic action which is to unfold and run its course in the 
same place inside of two hours, for instance, then this action must 
have a history behind it, and that history will be the more exten- 
sive the fewer the number of stage characters there are at my 
disposal. This is simply an experience of how the theatre works, 
an empirical rule. For me a history is the story which took place 
before the stage action commenced, a story which alone makes 
the action on the stage possible. Thus the history behind Ham- 
let is, of course, the murder of his father; the drama lies in the 
discovery of that murder. As a rule, too, the stage action is much 
shorter in time than the event depicted; it often starts out right 
in the middle of the event, or indeed towards the end of it. Before 
Sophocles’ tragedy could begin, Oedipus had to have killed his 
father and married his mother, activities that take a little time. 
The stage action must compress an event to the same degree 
in which it fulfills the demands of Aristotle’s unities. And the closer 
a playwright adheres to the three unities, the more important is 
the background history of the action. 

It is, of course, possible to invent a history and hence a dramatic 
action that would seem particularly favorable for keeping to Ari- 
stotle’s unities. But this brings into force the rule that the more 
invented a story is and the more unknown it is to the audience, the 
more careful must its exposition, the unfolding of the background 
be. Greek tragedy was possible only because it did not have to 
invent its historical background, because it already possessed one. 
The spectators knew the myths with which each drama dealt; and 
because these myths were public, ready coin, part of religion, they 
made the feats of the Greek tragedians possible, feats never to be 
attained again; they made possible their abbreviations, their 
straight-forwardness, their stichomythy and choruses, and hence 
also Aristotle’s unities. The audience knew what the play was all 
about; its curiosity was not focused on the story so much as on 
its treatment. Aristotle’s unities presupposed the general appreci- 
ation of the subject matter—a genial exception in more recent 
times is Kleist’s The Broken Jug—presupposed a religious theatre 
based on myths. Therefore as soon as the theatre lost its religious, 
its mythical significance, the unities had to be reinterpreted or dis- 
carded. An audience facing an unknown story will pay more at- 
tention to the story than to its treatment, and by necessity then 
such a play has to be richer in detail and circumstances than one 
with a known action. The feats of one playwright can not be the 
feats of another. Each art exploits the chances offered by its time, 
and it is hard to imagine a time without chances. Like every other 
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form of art, drama creates its world; but not every world can be 
created in the same fashion. This is the natural limitation of every 
esthetic rule, no matter how self-evident such a rule may be. This 
does not mean that Aristotle’s unities are obsolete; what was once 
a rule has become an exception, a case that may occur again at any 
time. The one-act play obeys the unities still, even though under a 
different condition. Instead of the history, the situation now dom- 
inates the plot, and thus unity is once again achieved. 


Bt what is true for Aristotle’s theory of drama, namely its de- 

pendency upon a certain world and hence its validity relative 
to that world, is also true of every other theory of drama. Brecht 
is consistent only when he incorporates into his dramaturgy that 
Weltanschauung, the communist philosophy, to which he—so he 
seems to think—is committed; but in doing so he often cuts off his 
own nose. Sometimes his plays say the very opposite of what they 
claim they say, but this lack of agreement can not always be 
blamed on the capitalistic audience. Often it is simply a case where 
Brecht, the poet, gets the better of Brecht, the dramatic theorist, 
a situation that is wholly legitimate and ominous only were it not 
to happen again. 


L ET us speak plainly. My introducing the audience as a factor in 

the making of a play may have seemed strange to many. But 
just as it is impossible to have theatre without spectators, so it is 
senseless to consider and treat a play as if it were a kind of ode, 
divided into parts and delivered in a vacuum. A piece written for 
the theatre becomes living theatre when it is played, when it can 
be seen, heard, felt, and thus experienced immediately. This imme- 
diacy is one of the most essential aspects of the theatre, a fact so 
often overlooked in those sacred halls where a play by Hofmanns- 
thal counts for more than one by Nestroy, and a Richard Strauss 
opera more than one by Offenbach. A play is an event, is some- 
thing that happens. In the theatre everything must be transformed 
into something immediate, something visible and sensible; the 
corollary to this thought, however, is that not everything can be 
translated into something immediate and corporeal. Kafka, for 
example, really does not belong on the stage. The bread offered 
there gives no nourishment; it lies undigested in the iron stomachs 
of the theatre-going public and the regular subscribers. As luck 
would have it, many think of the heaviness they feel not as a 
stomach ache, but as the heaviness of soul which Kafka’s true 
works emanate, so that by error all is set aright. 

The immediacy sought by every play, the spectacle into which 
it would be transformed, presupposes an audience, a theatre, a 
stage. Hence we would also do well to examine the theatres for 
which we have to write today. We all know these money-losing 
enterprises. They can, like so many other institutions today, be 
justified only on an idealistic basis: in reality, not at all. The 
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architecture of our theatres, their seating arrangements and their 
stages, came down from the court theatre or, to be more precise, 
never got beyond it. For this reason alone, our so-called contem- 
porary theatre is not really contemporary. In contrast to the primi- 
tive Shakespearean stage, in contrast to this “scaffold” where, as 
Goethe put it, “little was shown, everything signified,” the court 
theatre made every effort to satisfy a craving for naturalness, even 
though this resulted in much greater unnaturalness. No longer was 
the audience satisfied to imagine the royal chamber behind the 
“green curtain”; every attempt was made to show the chamber. 
Characteristic of such theatre is its tendency to separate audience 
and stage, by means both of the curtain as well as having the 
spectators sit in the dark facing a well-lit stage. This latter in- 
novation was perhaps the most treacherous of all, for it alone made 
possible the solemn atmosphere in which our theatres suffocate. 
The stage became a peep show. Better lighting was constantly 
invented, then a revolving stage, and it is said they have even in- 
vented a revolving house! The courts went, but the court theatre 
stayed on. Now to be sure, our time has discovered its own form 
of theatre, the movies. But no matter how much we may emphasize 
the differences, and how important it may be to emphasize them, 
still it must be pointed out that the movies grew out of theatre, and 
that they can at last achieve what the court theatre with all its 
machinery, revolving stages and other effects only dreamed of 
doing: to simulate reality. 

The movies, then, are nothing more nor less than the democratic 
form of the court theatre. They intensify our sense of intimacy im- 
measurably, so much so that the movies easily risk becoming the 
genuinely pornographic art. For the spectator is forced into being 
a “voyeur,” and movie stars enjoy their immense popularity be- 
cause those who see them come also to feel that they have slept 
with them; that is how well movie stars are photographed. A 
larger-than-life picture is an indecency. 


usT what then is our present-day theatre? If the movies are the 
modern form of the old court theatre, what is the theatre? There 
is no use in pretending that the theatre today is anything much 
more than a museum in which the art treasures of former golden 
ages of the drama are put on exhibition. There is no way of chang- 
ing that. It is only too natural at a time like ours, a time which, 
always looking toward the past, seems to possess everything but a 
living present. In Goethe’s time the ancients were rarely perform- 
ed, Schiller occasionally, but mostly Kotzebue and whoever else 
they were. It is worthwhile to point out that the movies preempt 
the theatre of its Kotzebues and Birch-Pfeiffers, and it is hard to 
imagine what sort of plays would have to be put on today, if there 
were no movies and if all the scriptwriters wrote for the legitimate 
stage. 
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If the contemporary theatre is to a large extent a museum, then 
this has definite effects on the actors which it employs. They have 
become civil servants, usually even entitled to their pensions, 
permitted to act in the theatre when not kept busy making movies. 
The members of this once despised estate have settled down now 
as solid citizens—a human gain, an artistic loss. And today actors 
fit into the order of professional rank somewhere between the 
physicians and small industrialists, surpassed within the realm of 
art only by the winners of the Nobel prize, by pianists and con- 
ductors. Some actors are visiting professors of sorts, or independent 
scholars, who take their turn appearing in the museums or arrang- 
ing exhibitions. The management, of course, takes this into account 
when it arranges its playbill more or less with an eye to its guest- 
stars; says the management: what play should we put on when this 
or that authority in this or that field is available to us at such and 
such a date? Moreover actors are forced to move about in many 
different acting styles, now in a baroque style, now in a classical 
one, today acting naturalism, tomorrow Claudel. An actor in 
Moliére’s day did not have to do that. The director, too, is more 
important, more dominant than ever, like the conductor of an 
orchestra. Historical works demand, and ought to demand, proper 
interpretation; but directors as yet dare not be as true to the works 
they put on as some conductors are quite naturally to theirs. The 
classics often are not interpreted but executed, and the curtain 
falls upon a mutilated corpse. But then, where is the danger in it 
all? There is always the saving convention by which all classical 
things are accepted as perfection, as a kind of gold standard in our 
cultural life, with all things looked upon as gold that shine in 
Modern Library or Temple classics. The theatre-going public goes 
to see the classics, whether they be performed well or not; applause 
is assured, indeed is the duty of the educated man. And thus the 
public has legitimately been relieved of the task of thinking and 
of passing judgments other than those learned by rote in school. 

Yet there is a good side to the many styles the present-day 
theatre must master, although it may at first glance appear bad. 
Every great age of the theatre was possible because of the dis- 
covery of a unique form of theatre, of a particular style, which 
determined the way plays were written. This is easily demon- 
strable in the English or Spanish theatre, or the Vienna National 
Theatre, the most remarkable phenomenon in the German-speak- 
ing theatre. This alone can explain the astounding number of 
plays written by Lope de Vega. Stylistically a play was no prob- 
lem for him. But to the degree that a uniform style of theatre does 
not exist today, indeed can no longer exist, to that extent is writing 
for the theatre now a problem and thus more difficult. Therefore 
our contemporary theatre is two things: on one hand it is a 
museum, on the other an experimental field, each play confronting 
the author with new challenges, new questions of style. Yes, style 
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today is no longer a common property, but highly private, even 
particularized from case to case. We have no style, only styles, 
which puts the situation in art today in a nutshell. For contem- 
porary art is a series of experiments, nothing more nor less, just 
like all of our modern world. 


If there are only styles, then, too, we have only theories of the 
art and practice of the theatre, and no longer one dramaturgy. 
We now have Brecht’s and Eliot’s, Claudel’s and that of Frisch or 
of Hochwaelder: always a new theory of drama for each dramatic 
offering. Nevertheless one can conceive of a single theory of drama, 
a theory that would cover all particular instances, much in the 
same way that we have worked out a geometry which embraces 
all dimensions. Aristotle’s theory of drama would be only one of 
many possible theories in this dramaturgy. It would have to be a 
new poetics, which would examine the possibilities not of a cer- 
tain stage, but of the stage, a dramaturgy of the experiment itself. 


W™? finally, might we say about the audience without which, 
as we have said before, no theatre is possible? The audience 
has become anonymous, just “the paying public,” a matter far 
worse than first strikes the eye. The modern author no longer 
knows his public, unless he writes for some village stage or Caux, 
neither of which is much fun. A playwright has to imagine his 
audience; but in truth the audience is he himself—and this is a 
danger which can neither be altered now nor circumvented. All 
the dubious, well-worn, politically misused notions which attach 
themselves to the concepts of “a people” and “society,” to say 
nothing of “a community,” have perforce also crept into the the- 
atre. What points is an author to make? How is he to find his sub- 
jects, what solutions should he reach? All these are questions for 
which we may perhaps find an answer once we have gained a 
clearer notion as to what possibilities still exist in the theatre 
today. 


iy undertaking to write a play I must first make clear to myself 
just where it is to take place. At first glance that does not seem 
like much of a problem. A play takes place in London or Berlin, 
in the mountains, a hospital or on a battlefield, wherever the 
action demands. But it does not work out quite that way. A play, 
after all, takes place upon a stage which in turn must represent 
London, the mountains or a battlefield. This distinction need not, 
but can be made. It depends entirely on how much the author takes 
the stage into account, how strongly he wants to create the illusion 
without which no theatre can exist, and whether he wants it 
smeared on thickly with gobs of paint heaped upon the canvas, or 
transparent, diaphanous and fragile. A playwright can be deadly 
serious about the place: Madrid, the Ruetli, the Russian steppe, 
or he can think of it as just a stage, the world, his world. 
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How the stage is to represent a given place is, of course, the task 
of the scene designer. Since designing scenes is a form of painting, 
the developments which have taken place in painting in our time 
have not failed to touch the theatre. But the theatre can really 
neither abstract man nor language, which is in itself both abstract 
and concrete, and scenery, no matter how abstract it would pretend 
to be, must still represent something concrete to make sense, and 
for both of these reasons, abstraction in scenic design has essen- 
tially failed. Nevertheless the “green curtain” behind which the 
spectators have to imagine the place, the royal chamber, was re- 
instituted. The fact was recalled that the dramatic place and the 
stage were not one and the same, no matter how elaborate, how 
verisimilar the stage setting might be. The fact is the place has 
to be created by the play. One word: we are in Venice; another 
in the Tower of London. The imagination of the audience needs 
but litttle support. Scenery is to suggest, point out, intensify, 
but not describe the place. Once more it has become transparent, 
immaterialized. And similarly the place of the drama to be shown 
on the stage can be made immaterial. 


Two fairly recent plays which most clearly illustrate the pos- 
sibility referred to as immaterializing the scenery and the dramatic 
place are Wilder’s Our Town and The Skin of Our Teeth. The im- 
materializing of the stage in Our Town consists of this: the stage 
is nearly empty; only a few objects needed for rehearsals stand 
about—some chairs, tables, ladders and so on; and out of these 
everyday objects the place is created, the dramatic place, the town, 
all out of the word, the play, the wakened imagination of the spec- 
tators. In his other play Wilder, this great fanatic of the theatre, 
immaterializes the dramatic place: where the Antrobus family 
really lives, in what age and what stage of civilization, is never 
wholly clear; now it is the ice age, now a world war. This sort of 
experiment may be met quite often in modern drama; thus it is 
indefinite where in Frisch’s play, Graf Oederland, the strange 
Count Wasteland abides; no man knows where to wait for Godot, 
and in The Marriage of Milord Mississippi (Die Ehe des Herrn Mis- 
sissippi) I expressed the indefiniteness of the locale (in order to give 
the play its spirit of wit, of comedy) by having the right window 
of a room look out upon a northern landscape with its Gothic 
cathedral and apple tree, while the left window of the same room 
opens on a southern scene with an ancient ruin, a touch of the 
Mediterranean and a cypress. The really decisive point in all this 
is that, to quote Max Frisch, the playwright is making poetry with 
the stage, a possibility which has always entertained and occupied 
me and which is one of the reasons, if not the main one, why I 
write plays. But then—and I am thinking of the comedies of Ari- 
stophanes and the comic plays of Nestroy—in every age poetry has 
been written not only for, but with the stage. 
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i= us turn from these incidental problems to more basic ones. 
What do the particular problems look like, which I—to cite an 
author whom I knew at least to some, though not the whole extent 
—have faced? In The Blind Man (Der Blinde) I wanted to juxta- 
pose the word against the dramatic place, to turn the word against 
the scene. The blind duke believes he is living in his well-preserved 
castle whereas he is living in a ruin; he thinks he is humbling him- 
self before Wallenstein, but sinks to his knees before a negro. The 
dramatic place is one and the same, but by means of the pretense 
carried on before the blind man, it plays a dual role: the place 
seen by the audience and the place in which the blind man fancies 
himself to be. So also, when in my comedy, An Angel comes to 
Babylon, (Ein Engel kommt nach Babylon) I picked for my drama- 
tic locale the city in which the Tower was built, I had essentially to 
solve two problems. In the first place the stage had to express the 
fact that there were two places of action in my comedy, heaven 
and the city of Babylon; heaven, which was the secret point of 
origin of the action, and Babylon the locale, where that action ran 
its course. 


Well, I suppose heaven could have been simply represented by 
a dark background to suggest its infinity, but since I wanted to 
convey in my comedy the idea that heaven was not something in- 
finite, but something incomprehensible and altogether different, 
I asked for the stage background, the heaven above the city of 
Babylon, to be occupied entirely by the Great Nebula in Andro- 
meda, just as we might see it through the telescope on Mt. Palomar. 
What I hoped to achieve thereby was that heaven, the incompre- 
hensible and inscrutable, would take on form, gain, as it were, its 
own stage presence. In this wise also heaven’s rapprochement with 
the earth was to be brought out, reiterating the coming together 
of the two that is expressed in the action through the angel’s 
visiting Babylon. Thus, too, a world was constructed in which 
the result of the action, namely the building of the tower of Baby- 
lon, became possible. 


In the second place I had to think of how to make the stage 
represent Babylon, the place in which the action unfolds. I found 
the idea of Babylon challenging because of its timeliness, its Cyclo- 
pean big-city character, its New-York-look with its skyscrapers 
and slums, and by having the first two acts take place along the 
banks of the Euphrates I wished to hint at Paris. Babylon, in brief, 
stands for the metropolis. It is a Babylon of the imagination, hav- 
ing a few typically Babylonian features, but as a modernized 
parodied version, with its modernities—for instance the conveni- 
ence of electric streetlights. Of course the execution of the scenery, 
the building of the stage itself, is a job for the scene designer, but 
the playwright must always decide himself just what kind of stage 
he wants. 
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I LOVE a colorful stage setting, a colorful theatre, like the stage of 

Theo Otto, to mention an admirable example. I have little use 
for a theatre that uses black curtains as was the fashion once upon 
a time, or for the tendency to glory in threadbare poverty which 
some stage designers seem to aim for. To be sure the word is im- 
portant above all else in the theatre; but note: above all else. For 
after the word there are many other things, which also rightfully 
belong to the theatre, even a certain wantonness. Thus when some- 
one asked me quite thoughtfully with respect to my play Missis- 
sippi, where one of the characters enters through a grandfather- 
clock, whether or not I thought a four-dimensional theatre pos- 
sible, I could only remark that I had not thought of Einstein when 
I did it. It is just that in my daily life it should give me great 
pleasure if I could enter into a company and astonish those present 
by coming into the room through a grandfather-clock or by float- 
ing in through a window. No one should deny us playwrights the 
opportunity to satisfy such desires now and then at least on the 
stage, where such whims can be fulfilled. The old argument of 
which came first, the chicken or the egg, can be transformed in art 
into the question of whether the egg or the chicken, the world as 
potential or as rich harvest, is to be presented. Artists might very 
well be divided then into those favoring the egg and those favor- 
ing the chicken. The argument is a lively one. Alfred Polgar once 
said to me, it was odd that while in the contemporary Anglo-Saxon 
drama everything came out in the dialogue, there was always much 
too much happening on the stage in my plays and that he, Polgar, 
would sometimes like to see a simple Duerrenmatt play. Behind 
this truth, however, lies my refusal to say that the egg came be- 
fore the chicken, and my personal prejudice of preferring the 
chicken to the egg. It happens to be my passion, not always a happy 
one perhaps, to want to put on the stage the richness, the manifold 
diversity of the world. As a result my theatre is open to many in- 
terpretations and appears to confuse some. Misunderstandings creep 
in, as when someone looks around desperately in the chicken coop 
of my plays, hoping to find the egg of Columbus which I stub- 
bornly refuse to lay. 


B= a play is bound not only to a place, but also to a time. Just 
as the stage represents a place, so it also represents a time, the 
time during which the action takes place as well as the time in 
which it occurs. If Aristotle had really demanded the unity of 
time, place and action, he would have limited the duration of a 
tragedy to the time it took for the action to be carried out (a feat 
which the Greek tragedians nearly achieved), for which reasons, 
of course, everything would have to be concentrated upon that 
action. Time would pass “naturally,” everything coming one after 
the other without breaks. But this does not always have to be the 
case. In general the actions on the stage follow one another but, to 
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cite an example, in Nestroy’s magical farce, Death on the Wedding 
Day (Der Tod am Hochzeitstag), there are two acts taking place 
simultaneously and the illusion of simultaneity is skillfully achieved 
by having the action of the second act form the background noise 
for the first, and the action of the first act the background noise for 
the second. Other examples of how time is used as a theatrical de- 
vice could be easily recalled. Time can be shortened, stretched, 
intensified, arrested, repeated; the dramatist can, like Joshua, call 
to his heaven’s orbits, ‘““Theatre-Sun, stand thou still upon Gibeon! 
And thou, Theatre-Moon, in the valley of Ajalon!” 


It may be noted further that the unities ascribed to Aristotle 
were not wholly kept in Greek tragedy either. The action is inter- 
rupted by the choruses, and by this means time is spaced. When 
the chorus interrupts the action, it achieves as regards time—to 
elucidate the obvious like an amateur—the very same thing the 
curtain does today. The curtain cuts up and spreads out the time 
of an action. I have nothing against such an honorable device. The 
good thing about a curtain is that it so clearly defines an act, that 
it clears the table, so to speak. Moreover it is psychologically often 
extremely necessary to give the exhausted and frightened audience 
a rest. But a new way of binding language and time has evolved 
in our day. 

If I cite Wilder’s Our Town once again, I do so because I assume 
that this fine play is widely known. You may recall that in it dif- 
ferent characters turn toward the audience and talk of the worries 
and needs of their small town. In this way Wilder is able to dis- 
pense with the curtain. The curtain has been replaced by the direct 
address to the audience. The epic element of description has been 
added to the drama. For this reason, of course, this form of 
theatre has been called the epic theatre. 


Yet when looked at quite closely, Shakespeare’s plays or Schil- 
ler’s Goetz von Berlichingen are in a certain sense also epic theatre. 
Only in a different, less obvious manner. Since Shakespeare’s his- 
tories often extend over a considerable period of time, this time 
span is divided into different actions, different episodes, each of 
which is treated dramatically. Henry IV, Part I, consists of nine- 
teen such episodes, while by the end of the fourth act of Goetz 
there already are no less than forty-one tableaux. I stopped count- 
ing after that. If one looks at the way the over-all action has been 
built up, then, with respect to time, it is quite close to the epic, 
like a movie that is run too slowly, so that the individual frames 
can be seen. The condensation of everything into a certain time has 
been given up in favor of an episodic form of drama. 

Thus when an author in some of our modern plays turns toward 
the audience, he attempts to give the play a greater continuity than 
is otherwise possible in an episodic form. The void between the 
acts is to be filled; the time gap is to be bridged, not by a pause, 
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but by words, by a description of what has gone on in the mean- 
while, or by having some new character introduce himself. In other 
words, the expositions are handled in an epic manner, not the 
actions to which these expositions lead. This represents an advance 
of the word in the theatre, the attempt of the word to reconquer 
territory lost a long time ago. Let us emphasize that it is but an 
attempt; for all too often the direct address to the audience is used 
to explain the play, an undertaking that makes no sense whatever. 
If the audience is moved by the play, it will not need prodding by 
explanations; if the audience is not moved, all the prodding in 
the world will not be of help. 


I contrast to the epic, which can describe human beings as they 

are, the drama unavoidably limits and therefore stylizes them. 
This limitation is inherent in the art form itself. The human being 
of the drama is, after all, a talking individual, and speech is his 
limitation. The action only serves to force this human being on the 
stage to talk in a certain way. The action is the crucible in which 
the human being is molten into words, must become words. This, 
of course, means that I, as the playwright, have to get the people 
in my drama into situations which force them to speak. If I merely 
show two people sitting together and drinking coffee while they 
talk about the weather, politics or the latest fashions, then I pro- 
vide neither a dramatic situation nor dramatic dialogue, no matter 
how clever their talk. Some other ingredient must be added to 
their conversation, something to add pique, drama, double mean- 
ing. If the audience knows that there is some poison in one of the 
coffee cups, or perhaps even in both, so that the conversation is 
really one between two poisoners, then this little coffee-for-two 
idyl becomes through this artistic device a dramatic situation, out 
of which and on the basis of which dramatic dialogue can develop. 
Without the addition of some special tension or special condition, 
dramatic dialogue can not develop. 


Just as dialogue must develop out of a situation, so it must also 
lead into some situation, that is to say, of course, a new situation. 
Dramatic dialogue effects some action, some suffering, some new 
situation, out of which in turn new dialogue can again develop, 
and so on and so forth. 


However, a human being does more than just talk. The fact that 
a man also thinks, or at least should think, that he feels, yes, more 
than anything feels, and that he does not always wish to show 
others what he is thinking or feeling, has led to the use of another 
artistic device, the monologue. It is true, of course, that a person 
standing on a stage and carrying on a conversation with himself 
out loud is not exactly natural; and the same thing can be said, 
only more so, of an operatic aria. But the monologue (like the 
aria) proves that an artistic trick, which really ought not be play- 
ed, can achieve an unexpected effect, to which, and rightly so, the 
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public succumbs time and again; so much so that Hamlet’s 
monologue, “To be or not to be,” or Faust’s, are among the most 
beloved and most famous passages in the theatre. 

But not everything that sounds like a monologue is monologue. 
The purpose of dialogue is not only to lead a human being to a™ 
point where he must act or suffer, but at times it also leads into a 
major speech, to the explanation of some point of view. Many peo- 
ple have lost the appreciation of rhethoric since, as Hilpert main- 
tains, some actor who was not sure of his lines discovered natural- 
ism. That loss is rather sad. A speech can win its way across the 
footlights more effectively than any other artistic device. But many 
of our critics no longer know what to make of a speech. An author, 
who today dares a speech, will suffer the same fate as the peasant 
Dicaeopolis; he will have to lay his head upon the executioner’s 
block. Except that instead of the Acharnians of Aristophanes, it 
will be the majority of critics who descend on the author—the 
most normal thing in the world. Nobody is more anxious to bash 
out someone’s brains than those who haven’t any. 

Moreover, the drama has always embodied some narrative ele- 
ments; epic drama did not introduce this. So, for instance, the 
background of an action has always had to be related, or an event 
announced in the form of a messenger’s report. But narration on 
the stage is not without its dangers, for it does not live in the same 
manner, is not tangible the way an action taking place on the stage 
is. Attempts have been made to overcome this, as by dramatizing 
the messenger, by letting him appear at a crucial moment, or by 
making him a blockhead from whom a report can only be ex- 
tracted with great difficulties. Yet certain elements of rhetoric 
must still be present if narration is to succeed on the stage. Stage 
narratives can not exist without some exaggeration. Observe, for 
instance, how Shakespeare elaborates on Plutarch’s description of 
Cleopatra’s barge. This exaggeration is not just a characteristic of 
the baroque style, but a means of launching Cleopatra’s barge upon 
the stage, of making it visible there. But while the speech of the 
theatre can not exist without exaggeration, it is important to know 
when to exaggerate and above all, how. 

Furthermore, just as the stage characters can suffer a certain 
fate, so also their language. The angel that came to Babylon, for 
example, grows more and more enthusiastic about the earth’s 
beauty from act to act, and hence his language must parallel this 
rising enthusiasm until it grows into a veritable hymn. In the 
same comedy the beggar Akki relates his life in a series of maka- 
mat, passages of a rich and stately prose interspersed with rhymes, 
refined in grammar, rhetoric, poetic idiom and tradition, that come 
from the Arabic and flourished a thousand years ago. In this way 
I try to convey the Arabic character of this personage, his joy in 
inventing stories and in duelling and playing with words, without 
at the same time wandering off into another form, the chanson. 
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The makamat or anecdotes of Akki are nothing less than the most 
extreme possibilities offered by his language, and therefore they 
intensify his being. Through the makamat Akki has become all 
language and this is just what an author must always strive for, 
so that there are moments in his plays in which the characters he 
has created with the written word become living language and 
nothing less. 


A danger lurks here, too, of course. Language can lead a writer 
astray. The joy of being able all of a sudden to write, of possessing 
language, as it came over me, for instance, while I was writing 
The Blind Man, can make an author talk too much, can make him 
escape from his subject into language. To keep close to the subject 
is itself a great art, achieved only by masterful control of the im- 
petus to talk. Dialogue, like playing on words, can also lead an 
author into byways, take him unawares away from his subject. 
Yet ideas flash into his mind again and again, ideas which he 
ought not resist, even if they disrupt his carefully laid plans. For 
in addition to being on guard against some of these tempting 
flashes of ideas, a writer must also have the courage to follow some 
of them. 


“['seee elements and problems of place, time, and action, which 
are all, of course, interwoven and are but hinted at here, be- 
long to the basic material, to the artistic devices and tools of the 
craft of the drama. But let me make it clear here and now, that I 
make war upon the notion of “the craft of the drama.” The very 
idea that anyone who makes a sufficiently diligent and steadfast 
endeavor to achieve something in that art will succeed in the end or 
even that this craft can be learned is a notion we thought discarded 
long ago. Yet it is still frequently met with in critical writings 
about the art of play-writing. This art is supposed to be a sound- 
and-solid, respectable and well-mannered affair. Thus, too, the 
relationship between a playwright and his art is considered by 
some to be like a marriage in which everything is quite legal when 
blessed with the sacraments of esthetics. For these reasons, per- 
haps, critics often refer to the theatre, much more than to any 
other form of art, as a craft which, depending on the particular 
case, has been more or less mastered. If we investigate closely what 
the critics really mean by “the craft of the drama,” then it be- 
comes obvious that it is little else but the sum of their prejudices. 
There is no craft of the theatre; there is only the mastery of the 
material through language and the stage or, to be more exact, it is 
an overpowering of the material, for any creative writing is a 
kind of warfare with its victories, defeats and indecisive battles. 
Perfect plays do not exist except as a fiction of esthetics in which, 
as in the movies, perfect heroes may alone be found. Never yet 
has a playwright left this battle without his wounds; each one has 
his Achilles’ heel, and the playwright’s antagonist, his material, 
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never fights fairly. It is cunning stuff, often not to be drawn out of 
its lair, and it employs highly secret and low-down tricks. This 
forces the playwright to fight back with every permissible and 
even non-permissible means, no matter what the wise exhortations, _ 
rules and adages of the masters of this craft and their most honored 

trade may say. Best foot forward won’t get an author anywhere 
in the drama, not even his foot in the doorway. The difficulties in 
writing for the drama lie where no one suspects them; sometimes 
it is no more than the problem of how to have two people say 
hello, or the difficulty in writing an opening sentence. What is 
sometimes considered to be the craft of the drama can be easily 
learned inside half an hour. But how difficult it is to divide a 
given material into five acts and how few subjects there are which 
can be divided that way, how nearly impossible it is to write today 
in iambic pentameter, those things are hardly ever suspected by 
the hack writers who can slap a play together anytime and with- 
out trouble, who can always divide any subject into five acts, and 
who have always written and still write with facility in iambic 
pentameter. They really pick their material and their language in 
the way some critics think this is done. They are not so much 
amateurs when they talk about art as when they tailor art to their 
talk. No matter what the material is like, they always fashion the 
same bathrobe to be sure the audience will not catch cold and that 
it will sleep comfortably. There is nothing more idiotic than the 
opinion that only a genius does not have to obey those rules pre- 
scribed for writers of talent. In that case I should like to be counted 
among the geniuses. What I want to emphasize strongly is that the 
art of writing a play does not necessarily start out with the plan- 
ning of a certain child, or however else a eunuch thinks love is 
made; but it starts out with love making of which a eunuch is in- 
capable. Though really the difficulties, pains and also fortunes of 
writing do not lie within the realm of things we mean to talk 
about or even can talk about. We can only talk about the craft of 
the drama, a craft that exists only when one talks of drama, but 
not when one writes plays. The craft of the drama is an optical 
illusion. To talk about plays, about art, is a much more utopian 
undertaking than is ever appreciated by those who talk the most. 


| iprtenengrie this—really non-existent—craft, let us try and give 
shape to a certain material. Usually there is a central point of 
reference, the hero. In theories of the drama a difference is made 
between a tragic hero, the hero of tragedy, and a comic hero, the 
hero of comedy. The qualities a tragic hero must possess are well 
known. He must be capable of rousing our sympathy. His guilt 
and his innocence, his virtues and his vices must be mixed in the 
most pleasant and yet exact manner, and administered in doses 
according to well-defined rules. If, for example, I make my tragic 
hero an evil man, then I must endow him with a portion of intel- 
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lect equal to his malevolence. As a result of this rule, the most 
sympathetic stage character in German literature has turned out 
to be the devil. The role of the hero in the play has not changed. 
The only thing that has changed is the social position of the char- 
acter who awakens our sympathy. 

In ancient tragedy and in Shakespeare the hero belongs to the 
highest class in society, to the nobility. The spectators watch a 
suffering, acting, raving hero who occupies a social position far 
higher than their own. This continues still to impress audiences 
today. 

Then when Lessing and Schiller introduced the bourgeois drama, 
the audience saw itself as the suffering hero on the stage. But the 
evolution of the hero continued. Buechner’s Wozzeck is a primi- 
tive proletarian who represents far less socially than the average 
spectator. But it is precisely in this extreme form of human exist- 
ance, in this last, most miserable form, that the audience is to see 
the human being also, indeed itself. 

And finally we might mention Pirandello who was the first, as 
far as I know, to render the hero, the character on the stage, im- 
material and transparent just as Wilder did the dramatic place. 
The audience watching this sort of presentation attends, as it were, 
its own dissection, its own psychoanalysis, and the stage becomes 
man’s internal milieu, the inner space of the world. 

Of course, the theatre has never dealt only with kings and 
generals; in comedy the hero has always been the peasant, the beg- 
gar, the ordinary citizen—but this was always in comedy. Nowhere 
in Shakespeare do we find a comic king; in his day a ruler could 
appear as a bloody monster but never as a fool. In Shakespeare the 
courtiers, the artisans, the working people are comic. Hence, in 
the evolution of the tragic hero we see a trend towards comedy. 
Analogously the fool becomes more and more of a tragic figure. 
This fact is by no means without significance. The hero of a play 
not only propels an action on, he not only suffers a certain fate, but 
he also represents a world. Therefore we have to ask ourselves 
how we should present our own questionable world and with what 
sort of heroes. We have to ask ourselves how the mirrors which 
catch and reflect this world should be ground and set. 

Can our present-day world, to ask a concrete question, be rep- 
resented by Schiller’s dramatic art? Some writers claim it can be, 
since Schiller still holds audiences in his grip. To be sure, in art 
everything is possible when the art is right. But the question is if 
an art valid for its time could possibly be so even for our day. Art 
can never be repeated. If it were repeatable, it would be foolish 
not just to write according to the rules of Schiller. 

Schiller wrote as he did because the world in which he lived 
could still be mirrored in the world his writing created, a world he 
could build as a historian. But just barely. For was not Napoleon 
perhaps the last hero in the old sense? The world today as it ap- 
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pears to us could hardly be encompassed in the form of the histori- 
cal drama as Schiller wrote it, for the reason alone that we no 
longer have any tragic heroes, but only vast tragedies staged by 
world butchers and produced by slaughtering machines. Hitler and . 
Stalin can not be made into Wallensteins. Their power is so enor- 
mous that they themselves are no more than incidental, corporeal 
and easily replaceable expressions of this power; and the mis- 
fortune associated with the former and to a considerable extent 
also with the latter is too vast, too complex, too horrible, too 
mechanical and usually simply too devoid of all sense. Wallen- 
stein’s power can still be envisioned; power as we know it today 
can only be seen in its smallest part for, like an iceberg, the largest 
part is submerged in anonymity and abstraction. Schiller’s drama 
presupposes a world that the eye can take in, that takes for grant- 
ed genuine actions of state, just as Greek tragedy did. For only 
what the eye can take in can be made visible in art. The state 
today, however, can not be envisioned for it is anonymous and 
bureaucratic; and not only in Moscow and Washington, but also in 
Berne. Actions of state today have become post-hoc satyric dramas 
which follow the tragedies executed in secret earlier. True repre- 
sentatives of our world are missing; the tragic heroes are name- 
less. Any small-time crook, petty government official or police- 
man better represents our world than a senator or president. 
Today art can only embrace the victims, if it can reach men at 
all; it can no longer come close to the mighty. Creon’s secretaries 
close Antigone’s case. The state has lost its physical reality, and 
just as physics can now only cope with the world in mathematical 
formulas, so the state can only be expressed in statistics. Power 
today becomes visible, material only when it explodes as in the 
atom bomb, in this marvelous mushroom which rises and spreads 
immaculate as the sun and in which mass murder and beauty have 
become one. The atom bomb can not be reproduced artistically 
since it is mass-produced. In its face all of man’s art that would 
recreate it must fail, since it is itself a creation of man. Two mirrors 
which reflect one another remain empty. 


uT the task of art, insofar as art can have a task at all, and hence 
also the task of drama today, is to create something concrete, 
something that has form. This can be accomplished best by comedy. 
Tragedy, the strictest genre in art, presupposes a formed world. 
Comedy—in so far as it is not just satire of a particular society 
as in Moliére—supposes an unformed world, a world being made 
and turned upside down, a world about to fold like ours. Tragedy 
overcomes distance; it can make myths originating in times im- 
memorial seem like the present to the Athenians. But comedy 
creates distance; the attempt of the Athenians to gain a foothold 
in Sicily is translated by comedy into the birds undertaking to 
create their own empire before which the gods and men will have 
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to capitulate. How comedy works can be seen in the most primitive 
kind of joke, in the dirty story, which, though it is of very dubious 
value, I bring up only because it is the best illustration of what 
I mean by creating distance. The subject of the dirty story is the 
purely sexual, which because it is purely sexual, is formless and 
without objective distance. To given form the purely sexual is 
transmuted, as I have already mentioned, into the dirty joke. 
Therefore this type of joke is a kind of original comedy, a trans- 
position of the sexual onto the plain of the comical. In this way it 
is possible today in a society dominated by John Doe, to talk in 
an accepted way about the purely sexual. In the dirty story it be- 
comes clear that the comical exists in forming what is formless, in 
creating order out of chaos. 


T= means by which comedy creates distance is the conceit. 

Tragedy is without conceit. Hence there are few tragedies 
whose subjects were invented. By this I do not mean to imply that 
the ancient tragedians lacked inventive ideas of the sort that are 
written today, but the marvel of their art was that they had no 
need of these inventions, of conceits. That makes all the differ- 
ence. Aristophanes, on the other hand, lives by conceits. The stuff 
of his plays are not myths but inventions, which take place not in 
the past but the present. They drop into their world like bomb 
shells which, by throwing up huge craters of dirt, change the pres- 
ent into the comic and thus scatter the dirt for everyone to see. 
This, of course, does not mean that drama today can only be 
comical. Tragedy and comedy are but formal concepts, dramatic 
attitudes, figments of the esthetic imagination which can embrace 
one and the same thing. Only the conditions under which each is 
created are different, and these conditions have their basis only in 
small part in art. 


Tragedy presupposes guilt, despair, moderation, lucidity, vision, 
a sense of responsibility. In the Punch-and-Judy show of our 
century, in this back-sliding of the white race, there are no more 
guilty and also, no responsible men. It is always, “We couldn’t 
help it” and ‘We didn’t really want that to happen.” And indeed, 
things happen without anyone in particular being responsible for 
them. Everything is dragged along and everyone gets caught 
somewhere in the sweep of events. We are all collectively 
guilty, collectively bogged down in the sins of our fathers and of 
our forefathers. We are the offspring of children. That is our mis- 
fortune, but not our guilt: guilt can exist only as a personal 
achievement, as a religious deed. Comedy alone is suitable for us. 
Our world has led to the grotesqe as well as to the atom bomb, 
and so it is a world like that of Hieronymus Bosch whose apocalyp- 
tic paintings are also grotesque. But the grotesque is only a way 
of expressing in a tangible manner, of making us perceive physical- 
ly the paradoxical, the form of the unformed, the face of a world 
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without face; and just as in our thinking today we seem to be un- 
able to do without the concept of the paradox, so also in art, and 
in our world which at times seems still to exist only because the 
atom bomb exists: out of fear of the bomb. 

But the tragic is still possible even if pure tragedy is not. We 
can achieve the tragic out of comedy. We can bring it forth as a 
frightening moment, as an abyss that opens suddenly; indeed many 
of Shakespeare’s tragedies are already really comedies out of which 
the tragic arises. 

After all this the conclusion might easily be drawn that comedy 
is the expression of despair, but this conclusion is not inevitable. 
To be sure, whoever realizes the senselessness, the hopelessness of 
this world might well despair, but this despair is not a result of 
this world. Rather it is an answer given by an individual to this 
world; another answer would be not to despair, would be an in- 
dividual’s decision to endure this world in which we live like 
Gulliver among the giants. He also achieves distance, he also steps 
back a pace or two who takes measure of his opponent, who 
prepares himself to fight his opponent or to escape him. It is still 
possible to show man as a courageous being. 

In truth this is a principle concern of mine. The blind man, 
Romulus, Uebelohe, Akki, are all men of courage. The lost world 
order is restored within them; the universal escapes my grasp. 
I refuse to find the universal in a doctrine. The universal for 
me is chaos. The world (hence the stage which represents this 
world) is for me something monstrous, a riddle of misfortunes 
which must be accepted but before which one must not capitulate. 
The world is far bigger than any man, and perforce threatens 
him constantly. If one could but stand outside the world, it would 
no longer be threatening. But I have neither the right nor the 
ability to be an outsider to this world. To find solace in poetry can 
also be all too cheap; it is more honest to retain one’s human point 
of view. Brecht’s thesis, that the world is an accident, which he de- 
veloped in his Street Scene where he shows how this accident hap- 
pened, may yield—as it in fact did—some magnificent theatre; but 
he did it by concealing most of the evidence! Brecht’s thinking is 
inexorable, because inexorably there are many things he will not 
think about. 

And lastly it is through the conceit, through comedy that the 
anonymous audience becomes possible as an audience, becomes 
a reality to be counted on, and also, one to be taken into account. 
The conceit easily transforms the crowd of theatre-goers into a 
mass which can be attacked, deceived, outsmarted into listening 
to things it would otherwise not so readily listen to. Comedy is a 
mousetrap in which the public is easily caught and in which it 
will get caught over and over again. Tragedy, on the other hand, 
predicated a true community, a kind of community whose existence 
in our day is but an embarrassing fiction. Nothing is more ludi- 
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crous, for instance, than to sit and watch the mystery plays of the 
Anthroposophists when one is not a participant. 


— all this there is still one more question to be asked: is 
it permissible to go from a generality to a particular form of 
art, to do what I just did when I went from my assertion that the 
world was formless to the particular possibility for writing come- 
dies today. I doubt that this is permissible. Art is something per- 
sonal, and something personal should never be explained with 
generalities. The value of a work of art does not depend on wheth- 
er more or less good reasons for its existence can be found. Hence 
I have also tried to avoid certain problems, as for example the 
argument which is quite lively today, whether or not plays ought to 
be written in verse or in prose. My own answer lies simply in writ- 
ing prose, without any intentions of thereby deciding the issue. A 
man has to choose to go one way, after all, and why should one 
way always be worse than another? As far as my concepts of 
comedy are concerned, I believe that here, too, personal reasons 
are more important than more general ones that are always open 
to argument. What logic in matters of art could not be refuted! 
One talks best about art when one talks of one’s own art. The art 
one chooses is an expression of freedom without which no art can 
exist, and at the same time also of necessity without which art can 
not exist either. The artist always represents his world and himself. 
If at one time philosophy taught men to arrive at the particular 
from the general, then unlike Schiller who started out believing 
in general conclusions, I can not construct a play as he did when 
I doubt that the particular can ever be reached from the general. 
But my doubt is mine and only mine, and not the doubt and prob- 
lems of a Catholic for whom drama holds possibilities non-Catho- 
lics do not share. This is so even if, on the other hand, a Catholic 
who takes his religion seriously, is denied those possibilities which 
other men possess. The danger inherent in this thesis lies in the 
fact that there are always those artists who for the sake of finding 
some generalities to believe in accept conversion, taking a step 
which is the more to be wondered at for the sad fact that it really 
will not help them. The difficulties experienced by a Protestant in 
writing a drama are just the same difficulties he has with his faith. 
Thus it is my way to mistrust what is ordinarily called the building 
of the drama, and to arrive at my plays from the unique, the sud- 
den idea or conceit, rather than from some general concept or plan. 
Speaking for myself, I need to write off into the blue, as I like to 
put it so that I might give critics a catchword to hang onto. They 


use it often enough, too, without really understanding what I mean 
by it. 


But these matters are my own concerns and hence it is not 
necessary to invoke the whole world and to make out as if what 
are my concerns are the concerns of art in general (lest I be like 
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the drunk who goes back to Noah, the Flood, original sin and the 
beginning of the world to explain what is, after all, only his own 
weakness). As in everything and everywhere, and not just in the 
field of art, the rule is: No excuses, please! 


i gphontanoageen the fact remains (always keeping in mind, of 
course, the reservations just made) that we now stand in a 
different relationship to what we have called our material. Our 
unformed, amorphous present is characterized by being surrounded 
by figures and forms that reduce our time into a mere result, even 
less, into a mere transitional state, and which give excessive weight 
to the past as something finished and to the future as something 
possible. This applies equally well to politics. Related to art it 
means that the artist is surrounded by all sorts of opinions about 
art and by demands on him which are based not upon his capaci- 
ties, but upon the historical past and present forms. He is surround- 
ed therefore by materials which are no longer materials, that is 
possibilities, but by materials which have already taken on shape, 
that is some definitive form. Caesar is no longer pure subject mat- - 
ter for us; he has become the Caesar whom scholarship made the 
object of its researches. And so it happened that scholars, having 
thrown themselves with increasing energy not only upon nature 
but also upon the intellectual life and upon art, establishing in 
the process intellectual history, literary scholarship, philology and 
goodness knows what else, have created a body of factual informa- 
tion which can not be ignored (for one can not be conscious of 
these facts and at the same time pretend to be so naive that one 
need pay no attention to the results of scholarship). In this way, 
however, scholars have deprived the artist of materials by doing 
what was really the artist’s task. The mastery of Richard Feller’s 
History of Berne precludes the possibility of an historical drama 
about the city of Berne; the history of Berne was thus given shape 
before some literary artist could do it. True, it is a scholastic form 
(and not a mythical one which would leave the way open for a 
tragedian), a form that severely limits the field for the artist, leav- 
ing to art only psychology which, of course, has also become a 
science. To rewrite such a history in a creative literary manner 
would now be a tautology, a repetition by means which are not 
suitable or fitting, a mere illustration of scholarly insights; in short, 
it would be the very thing science often claims literature to be. It 
was still possible for Shakespeare to base his Caesar upon Plutarch, 
for the Roman was not a historian in our sense of the word but a 
storyteller, the author of biographical sketches. Had Shakespeare 
read Mommsen he could not have written his Caesar because he 
would of necessity have lost the supremacy over his materials. And 
this holds true now in all things, even the myths of the Greeks 
which, since we no longer live them but only study, evaluate, in- 
vestigate them, recognizing them to be mere myths and as such 
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destroying them, have become mummies; and these, bound tightly 


round with philosophy and theology, are all too often substituted 
for the living thing. 


Therefore the artist must reduce the subjects he finds and 
runs into everywhere if he wants to turn them once more into 
real materials, hoping always that he will succeed. He parodies 
his materials, contrasts them consciously with what they have 
actually been turned into. By this means, by this act of parody, 
the artist regains his freedom and hence his material; and thus 
material is no longer found but invented. For every parody pre- 
supposes a conceit and an invention. In laughter man’s freedom 
becomes manifest, in crying his necessity. Our task today is to 
demonstrate freedom. The tyrants of this planet are not moved by 
the works of the poets. They yawn at a poet’s threnodies. For them 
heroic epics are silly fairy tales and religious poetry puts them to 
sleep. Tyrants fear only one thing: a poet’s mockery. For this rea- 
son then parody has crept into all literary genres, into the novel, 
the drama, into lyrical poetry. Much of painting, even of music, 
has been conquered by parody, and the grotesque has followed, 


often well camouflaged, on the heels of parody: all of a sudden the 
grotesque is there. 


our times, up to every imaginable trick there is, can handle 
all that and nothing can intimidate it: the public has been edu- 
cated to see in art something solemn, hallowed and even pathetic. 
The comic is considered inferior, dubious, unseemly; it is accepted 
only when it makes people feel as bestially happy as a bunch of 
pigs. But the very moment people recognize the comic to be dan- 
gerous, an art that exposes, demands, moralizes, it is dropped like 
a hot potato, for art may be everything it wants to be so long as it 
remains gemiitlich. 


WE writers are often accused of art that is nihilistic. Today, of 
course, there exists a nihilistic art, but not every art that 
seems nihilistic is so. True nihilistic art does not appear to be nihil- 
istic at all; usually it is considered to be especially humane and 
supremely worthy of being read by our more mature young people. 
A man must be a pretty bungling sort of nihilist to be recognized 
as such by the world at large. People call nihilistic what is merely 
uncomfortable. Then also people say, the artist is supposed to 
create, not to talk; to give shape to things, not to preach. To be 
sure. But it becomes more and more difficult to create “purely” or 
however people imagine the creative mind should work. Mankind 
today is like a reckless driver racing ever faster, ever more heed- 
lessly along the highway. And he does not like it when the fright- 
ened passengers cry out, “Watch out” and ‘“There’s a warning 
sign! Slow down” or “Don’t kill that child!” What is more, the 
driver hates it even worse when he is asked, “Who is paying for 
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the car?” or “Who’s providing the gas and oil for this mad 
journey?”, to say nothing of what happens when he is asked for 
his driver’s license. What unpleasant facts might then come to 
light! Maybe the car was stolen from some relatives, the gas and 
oil squeezed from the passengers, and really not gas and oil but 
the blood and sweat of us all; and most likely he wouldn’t even 
have a driver’s license and it would turn out that this was his first 
time driving. Of course, it would be embarrassing if such personal 
questions were to be asked. The driver would much prefer the 
passengers to praise the beauty of the countryside through which 
they are traveling, the silver of the river and the brilliant reflection 
of the ice-capped mountains in the far distance, would even pre- 
fer to have amusing stories whispered into his ear. Today’s author, 
however, can no longer confine himself with good conscience to 
whispering pleasant stories and praising the beautiful landscape. 
Unfortunately, too, he can not get out of this mad race in order to 
to sit by the wayside, writing the pure poetry demanded of him 
by all the non-poets. Fear, worry, and above all anger open his 
mouth wide. 


How very nice it would be if we could end now on this emphatic 
note. It would be a conclusion that could be considered at least 
partially safe and not wholly impossible. But in all honesty we 
must ask ourselves at this point if any of this makes sense today, if 
it were not better if we practiced silence. I have tried to show that 
the theatre today is, in the best sense of the word to be sure, in 
part a museum, and in part a field of experimentation. I have also 
tried to show here and there what these experiments are. Is the 
theatre capable of fulfilling this, its latter destiny? Not only has the 
writing of plays become more difficult today but also the rehearsing 
and performing of these plays is harder. The very lack of time 
results at best in only a decent attempt, a first probing, a slight 
advance in what might be the right direction. A play that is to be 
more than a merely conventional piece, that is really to be an ex- 
periment, can no longer be solved at the writing desk. Giraudoux’s 
fortune was that he had Jouvet. Unhappily this happens only once 
or twice. The repertory theatre of Germany can afford less and 
less to experiment. A new play must be gotten rid of as quickly 
as possible. The museum’s treasures weigh too heavily in the scales. 
The theatre, our whole culture, lives on the interest of the well in- 
vested intellect, to which nothing can happen any more and for 
which not even royalties have to be paid. Assured of having a 
Goethe, Schiller or Sophocles at hand, the theatres are willing now 
and then to put on a modern piece—but preferably only for a 
‘premiere performance. Heroically this duty is discharged, and 
sighs of relief are breathed all around when Shakespeare is per- 
formed next time. What can we say or do? Clear the stages com- 
pletely! Make room for the classics! The world of the museum is 
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growing and bursts with its treasures. The cultures of the cave 
dwellers have not yet been investigated to the nth degree. Let the 
custodians of the future concern themselves with our art when it 
is our turn. It does not make much difference then if something 
new is added, something new is written. The demands made of 
the artist by esthetics increase from day to day. What is wanted is 
the perfection which is read into the classics. And let the artist 
even be suspected of having taken one step backwards, of having 
made a mistake, just watch how quickly he is dropped. Thus a 
climate is created in which literature can be studied but not made. 
How can the artist exist in a world of educated and literate people? 
This question oppresses me, and I know no answer. Perhaps the 
writer can best exist by writing detective stories, by creating art 
where it is least suspected. Literature must become so light that it 
will weigh nothing upon the scale of today’s literary criticism: 
only in this way will it regain its true worth. 


This version of Problems of the Theatre was prepared for publi- 
cation (Vlg. der Arche, Zurich, 1955) from the manuscript of a 
lecture delivered by Friedrich Duerrenmatt in the fall of 1954 and 
the spring of 1955 in different cities of Switzerland and West Ger- 
many. 

Translation by GERHARD NELLHAUS 
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Mr. Duerrenmatt Buys New Shoes 


By Gorpon RoGorr 


The returns are in. A Swiss playwright has been “discovered.” 
A year ago the name of Friedrich Duerrenmatt suddenly studded 
the hopeful theatrical gossip of the alert drinkers in the Salisbury, 
Cranbourne, and Arts Theatre. No director worthy of the name 
“Peter” was without curiosity. To acquire the production rights 
for The Visit of the Old Lady would be considered a virtual coup 
d’état for any ambitious directorial career. Travelers from the 
continent regaled us with stories: one had seen the play in Munich 
with Therese Giehse, a famous Mother Courage seen here in Bene- 
dek’s film Kinder, Mutter, und Ein General; another had seen the 
great Kathe Dorsch as the Old Lady; yet another the Paris pro- 
duction (not a notable success) with that delicate, withered little 
bundle remembered from many French films, Mme. Sylvie. Copies 
of the French version were floating mysteriously from hand to 
hand in the back rooms of the West End; the big question, Which 
Peter would win? The answer was predictable though in the nature 
of an anti-climax. Peter the First had won because in his endless 
travels abroad he had been the first to make the discovery; three 
months before all the talk he had quietly secured the rights. 


What had we learned about Duerrenmatt and his play during all 
that chat and maneuvering? Some of the facts handed to us might 
have been half-fact, but from the weight of the evidence, we could 
deduce that Duerrenmatt was a relatively young Swiss with at least 
four major plays in his drawer, that “The Visit” was the most 
theatrically spectacular, that it was a magnificent vehicle for one 
of the Dames if she would be willing to place herself in a play 
where the real star was a town and where she herself would be 
required to act her age. No one was willing to give anything more 
than a brief summary of the story line which sounded simple and 
direct, yet left many questions of possible allegory and parable 
unanswered. That was fair enough, we felt, since we would 
eventually be treated to Mr. Brook’s production in which all the 
continental enthusiasm would be clarified. Most reassuring of all, 
we were solemnly informed that Mr. Duerrenmatt was a man of 
unyielding integrity, was refusing permission to many European 
bidders because he felt that some of the productions had already 
distorted his play beyond his own recognition. Naively perhaps, 
we forgot the natural impurity of our commercial theatre and as- 
sumed that such a continental success would undoubtedly be re- 
peated—free of distortion—in England and America. After all, 
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why should our theatre tamper with what had already proved a 
good selling item elsewhere? With Brook off-stage and a Dame on- 
stage, Mr. Duerrenmatt couldn’t miss. 

The rest of the history is more publicly feuitior. At each new 
turn our initial elation and eagerness to see the play had to wage 
a losing war of attrition. Not a suitably ageing Dame giving way 
to a town, but the Lunts would star in the play. Mixed feelings 
here. On the one hand, how splendid that they should come out of 
hiding from the harmless and genteel Coward-Lindsay-Crouse 
mausoleums. On the other, what would their undeniable talent, 
yet equally unavoidable glamour do to this sacredly profane and 
serious play about which we had heard so much? We had heard 
little of the man’s role in the drama and we couldn’t help regret- 
ting that the more accomplished member of the team should be 
once again playing mezza-voce to the ageless prima donna. Still 

. with Mr. Brook in command, the town semed a safe, if un- 
sung, star. 

Once again we were conveniently forgetful. The commercial 
dike had already sprung too many ominous leaks and there were 
more to come. To be sure, the English language version appeared 
to be in reliable hands. Mr. Maurice Valency was best known for 
his adaptations from the French, particularly Giraudoux’ The Mad- 
woman of Chaillot, The Enchanted (Intermezzo in the original) 
and Ondine. The history here was respectable. If we troubled to 
think about it, we could bring several doubts to mind, though we 
preferred to suppress them. For instance, that word adaptation. 
Why? Why not translation? Were we not entitled to echt Duerren- 
matt? The argument that natural teutonic loquacity made the play 
too long for the average Anglo-American sitting powers didn’t 
really convince; the truly Wagnerian heavenly lengths of the two 
latest Eugene O’Neill successes made something of a lie out of that. 
The hint that original Duerrenmatt was unmercifully nasty and un- 
pleasant might be true, but what of it? Were not the stars insur- 
ance enough? Furthermore, imagine John Osborne adapted into 
German or French, not simply translated, but adapted with the 
nastiness, scathing sarcasm, and seediness of Jimmy Porter and 
Archie Rice removed or softened at the harsh outer edges. Would 
we consider that fair representation? Still. . . why be fearful 
and presumptuous? The Giraudoux-Valency “collaborations” were 
written in clear, cool prose that was accessible to actors and there- 
fore stage worthy. True, lurking in the background was the awful 
memory of Mr. Lunt’s production of Ondine with Audrey Hepburn 
and Mel Ferrer, a dismal meringue glace, baronial, inflated, and 
largely unintelligible. There however we had good reason to lay 
blame squarely at the leaden feet of the incompetent stars. Mr. 
Lunt, up against unmanageable acting material and the manage- 
ment’s obvious fears about selling French confectionery to the 
Broadway blue-haired dowagers, couldn’t be held unforgiveably 
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responsible; and Mr. Valency seemed to do his work in a straight- 
forward, craftsmanlike way. Once more we could comfort our- 
selves: at least the management that now owned the Duerrenmatt 
play didn’t suddenly come up with the bright idea of asking Aud- 
rey Hepburn to play the Old Lady. 

Next chapter. As Lynn Fontanne moved in, the Old Lady moved 
out. Even the “Visit” was temporarily removed from the title, and 
for a time the British provinces knew the play in a vague, amor- 
phous, what-does-it-mean title, Time and Again. Castillo was de- 
signing Miss Fontanne’s costumes, we heard reports of a glorious 
red wig, we felt alternately assured and amused when we heard 
of the retention of the original Old Lady’s cigars; but of course we 
knew it all along: no former Mother Courage was playing Claire 
Zachanassian. We could only continue to hope; if compromises 
were to be made, they would be made by Miss Fontanne in the 
direction of honest, true-to-text, serious acting. 

Meanwhile back in the unglamorous lower regions of New 
York, in a confining and unsuitable off-Broadway theatre, we had 
an opportunity to see one of the other Duerrenmatt plays, his first 
European theatrical success (in 1952), The Marriage of Mississippi, 
given under the title Fools Are Passing Through, presumably to 
avoid confusion with the American state and river. Once again 
the play was listed in the program as an adaptation, this time by 
Mr. Maximilian Slater who also directed it. Mr. Slater’s previous 
work was a relative unknown quantity in New York, although his 
Viennese background appeared distinguished: a pupil of Max Rein- 
hardt, he was for six years a Director of the Theatre in “der Josef- 
stadt.” Without both texts before us we could never be certain how 
much Duerrenmatt and how much Slater we were seeing and hear- 
ing. Mr. Slater’s English often sounded very German, but the im- 
pression was unmistakable that the real Duerrenmatt was being 
set before us. Here indeed was a man of prodigious gifts. His the- 
atrical inventions were bold, and in the midst of a bitter and sar- 
donic drama, audaciously punctuated with sharp wit and cutting 
satire. Unlike what we knew of “The Visit,” the plot was virtually 
beyond summary. The play literally began with its final scene, the 
murder of a man who, white tie and tails notwithstanding, turned 
out to be an opportunistic Communist rebel leader; after his mur- 
der he gets up to tell us that we have just witnessed the last scene. 
(Brecht influence do you think? With Duerrenmatt we soon learn 
not to jump to such clear conclusions.) Impossible to grasp a story 
line here, we happily settled for the exhilarating quick changes in 
development, the totally unpredictable exchanges between one 
character and another, the sense we were getting of a brilliant 
private world, cruel, brutally and honestly observed, mushroom 
cloud perhaps hovering over head, amoral to a man and woman. 
Yet even in its amorality, just when we were being led to believe 
that all human beings and all human institutions are doomed to 
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inevitable corruption, one character was permitted to stretch feeble 
arms above the cloud. The fool: a comic and undeniably pathetic 
figure always on the fringe of the play’s intrigue, he is presented 
to us first in his plot role, the dubious heroine’s ex-lover, a true 
romantic Count, now destitute because in his jungle missionary 
work he was continually rebuffed and robbed by his patients and 
disciples; no longer useful to his whore, or to anybody else for 
that matter, he spends the rest of the play talking to himself and 
to the audience, and is finally presented in his true role. The play’s 
final image is of the Count, lance in hand and helmet on head, act- 
ing the noblest fool of all, Don Quixote. It is a startling image, 
making one feel that to understand Duerrenmatt we shall have to 
return to Cervantes. Yet this too may be a leap into a dark alley. 

What now could we say we knew of Duerrenmatt? At once orig- 
inal and eclectic he seemed a writer who saw a world in disorder 
and wrote of it in a disorderly manner. Influences seemed abund- 
ant: certainly German expressionism in his stage freedom; writers 
such as Cervantes, Brecht, Pirandello, even Shaw if one considers 
some of the twists and shifts during ideological and moral argu- 
ments between a public prosecutor and a prime minister. Unafraid 
to tackle enormous worldly concepts, Duerrenmatt seemed a play- 
wright more interested in ideas than characters. Although more 
puppets than people his characters almost always came to life the- 
atrically. Their behaviour was logical if one could find logic in the 
life of a snake pit, yet accepting the mental writhings of this unique 
world, we were almost prepared to accept it as a painfully accurate 
reflection of our own world. If we could scarcely ever identify 
with Duerrenmatt’s people, we could easily identify with his at- 
mosphere. The thickly textured chaos of his amoral world had a 
strange clarity and credibility. 

One thing was now certain. On his own terms he could be no 
more popular a playwright than Beckett or Brecht. The critics 
were, as always, condescending in the face of their confusion. The 
production was unavoidably cramped; the acting bordered on dis- 
tinction only in the case of the Count-Quixote figure, Mr. Martin 
Waldron, but the rest ran the gamut from sincere to indifferent to 
mediocre. Only on the strength of building an audience out of 
people curious about the Lunts’ new playwright could Fools Are 
Passing Through hope for success. Predictably, people curious 
about the Lunts were not curious about their taste; the production 
closed after twenty-four performances. 

Our first live encounter with Duerrenmatt had now aroused an 
insatiable curiosity. We felt we were at last to make the discovery 
for ourselves already made by our continental back room colleagues 
and friends. We felt definite confidence in the new playwright; a 
man of strong mind and daring technique, he wouldn’t fail to 
clarify himself soon, particularly in what we understood to be a 
better play. Forgive us our trespasses, but we were also curious 
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now about his various commitments, literary, theatrical, social, and 
political. Was he forging his own style in the theatre? Was his view 
comic? Or was he seeking a particularly contemporary approach to 
tragedy? We didn’t want to snare him and lock him in any one 
familiar compartment, but we desired more clues about his direc- 
tion. Unfortunately with each new clue the confusions and appar- 
ent contradictions were as maddening as. . . as a Duerrenmatt 
character. 

First Mr. Duerrenmatt on what (we thought) could be fairly 
described as his theatrical and social commitment: in his essay 
“Problems of the Theatre” we are told that he argues that the time 
for writing tragedies has passed; that for tragedies we need a well 
organized world, with established standards of guilt and personal 
responsibilities; our disorganized world, in which we live “like 
Gulliver among the Giants’ (yet another literary influence, 
Swiftian satire) powerless to resist the course of events bigger 
than ourselves, calls for comedy, not born of despair but of cour- 
age. “The World for me,” says Mr. Duerrenmatt, “stands as some- 
thing monstrous, an enigma of calamity that has to be accepted but 
to which there must be no surrender.” We are naively informed by 
the writer of the program note for Fools Are Passing Through that 
“this is the message of Friedrich Duerrenmatt.” 

Second Mr. Duerrenmatt on messages. In an interview published 
in the New York Times (May 25, 1958) he is represented as saying 
that the first maxim of playwriting is that the theatre is no place 
for maxims. ‘‘When you write a play you don’t do it to teach a les- 
son or prove a point or build a philosophy because you can never 
force art to prove anything.” The evidence of Fools are Passing 
Through, particularly the lack of independent life in the characters, 
proved that the playwright and thinker were not in practicing 
agreement. 

Now we were coming closer to the arrival of ‘The Visit,” and we 
braced ourselves for new assaults on Duerrenmatt-analysis, ergo 
new confusions. Duerrenmatt had said that ours was not a time for 
tragedy. Mr. Valency writing in the New York Times (May 4, 1958) 
and the May issue of Theatre Arts Magazine called “The Visit” a 
“modern tragedy,” or “‘a tragedy played by comic characters,” not 
“eine tragische Komddie” as Duerrenmatt had originally dubbed 
it. Thoroughly unenlightened, we could only conclude that seman- 
tics can be stupefying. We would call the play a “play” and leave 
it at that. 

At last the play. Or rather. . . the adaptation. We were warned 
by Mr. Valency in his Times’ article not to take “The Visit” as a 
modern morality play. “It has no allegory. Its doctrine has nothing 
to do with contemporary ideology.” The theme is simply that 
money is the root of all evil. Economic necessity is our culture’s 
substitute for Greek fate. We could be forgiven if we felt the hot 
breath of one particular contemporary ideology in the Duerren- 
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matt background. At least we had good reason to suspect that he 
had read one or two famous nineteenth and twentieth century 
philosophers, even if nobody connected with the play or production 
was about to admit such a possibility. But once again it seemed 
best not to be overwhelmed by all the hedging, the gentle apologies, 
the subtle contradictions: so the play is not a modern morality, yet 
it is a modern tragedy (no, no tragedy says Duerrenmatt), it has 
no allegory, yet (says Mr. Valency in Theatre Arts) “it is a hard 
contemporary reality” that it depicts. We couldn’t help remember- 
ing those reports from Germany last year when it was suggested 
that the Old Lady was America making her post-war visit to Ger- 
many on her own economic terms: sell out everything and you 
will buy recovery, stability, and power. It had even been suggested 
in more general terms that the play was founded on the notion of 
the inevitable corruption that follows when any society is based 
on the profit motive. We could easily surmise that Duerrenmatt was 
no formal modern Communist, but wasn’t it just barely possible 
that the impulse for his play was not primarily Greek, medieval, 
Christian and timeless, but rather a bitter observation—and criti- 
cism—of the entire structure of capitalist society? However, we 
had been asked to enter the theatre with no such dangerous and 
direct thoughts stimulating our minds. To each his own. 

What did we finally see in the theatre? A thoroughly professional 
and often impressive theatrical collaboration. The Valency version, 
taken (as it had to be) strictly on its own, was a clean, spare con- 
ception written in much plainer English than Mr. Slater’s Fools 
Are Passing Through. The story line could scarcely have been 
clearer; the inexorable drive to the cruel, unsparing trial and mur- 
der scene was handled with swiftness and unyielding directness. 
The thick texture of Mr. Slater’s Duerrenmatt was totally absent. 
Even while surrendering to the stunning visceral impact of the 
play we couldn’t help thinking that a fine cutting comb had been 
working on Duerrenmatt. Arguments seemed to be missing; cred- 
ible reasons for individual behavior didn’t seem to be there (the 
Anton Schill we see seems so utterly incapable of the youthful act 
of callous cruelty or the present act of heroic resignation); the 
second act desertion of Schill by the town occurred too quickly. 
We realized that we were being asked to accept certain motivations 
and behavior almost by definition. A barber had been thinning 
hair: the impression of a full head of hair remained, but important 
strands were missing. 

Mr. Brook’s production had considerable surface brilliance. As 
usual the stage pictures were models of design, color, and light. 
Often we felt the stealthy ritual hands of the Andronicii; fortu- 
nately the ‘Titus’ mood was not inappropriate to the play: Grand 
Guignol with a velvet touch. Presumably Mr. Teo Otto had as 
much to do with the rather deceptive Brechtian atmosphere as Mr. 
Brook. The simplicity and grandeur of his backdrop, cut-out sets, 
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moving furniture, and flying lights helped to make this one of the 
least heavy and most fluid productions seen on our customarily 
overloaded stage. Thanks to Mr. Brook’s and Mr. Otto’s keen visual 
sense the production always gave an illusion of single-mindedness, 
clarity, and even style. 

The atmosphere of compromise and confusion surrounding this 
production couldn’t be so easily escaped, however. In the end, any 
play depends upon its direct interpretation, which means its acting. 
Here—despite individual brilliance—is where too much of “The 
Visit” broke down. Just as we couldn’t fail to question the intel- 
ligibility of the Valency version, we had to question its interpreta- 
tion. Mr. Brook has always been more an incomparable choreo- 
grapher and oratorio conductor than an actor’s director. Here too 
he couldn’t hammer his individual actors into a unified style; per- 
haps that is too much to ask in our theatre with its current lack 
of rehearsal time and lack of traditions. Miss Fontanne, technically 
able, splendid as always to the eye (unlike Duerrenmatt’s Old 
Lady), strayed in from the world of high comedy; we were forced 
to accept the menace of Claire Zachanassian again by definition. 
Mr. Lunt, working against the sudden shifts of the given text, set a 
standard that might well have been followed by all—if they had 
his unique talent. Cautious, delicate, stepping on horror with the 
tips of his toes, he presented a moving, muted figure drawn from 
the outer spaces of a naturalistic style. Nobody else was given much 
chance to make a vivid impression, although Mr. Peter Woodthorpe 
tried a few sharp, boyish uppercuts on his role of the teacher who 
tries not to sell out; and Mr. Eric Porter gruffly set about making 
the Burgomaster into the one authentic mittel-European character 
in the production. Accents clashed and traditions rubbed noses. 
In yet another aspect of the Duerrenmatt saga. . . to each his own. 

The cycle now completed—Duerrenmatt rumors to Duerren- 
matt reality—we could only feel that somewhere along the com- 
mercial line we had been let down, if not precisely sold out like 
Schill. Upon post-production investigation, we learned that not only 
was half the title given to us in the Anglo-American production, 
only half the play was used. The greatest excision came in that 
swift and puzzling second act. The sell-out of Schill was a slower, 
more insidious process in Duerrenmatt’s text; therefore it must 
have been more credible. The citizens of the town begin to buy on 
credit from Schill’s shop, and from scene to scene we apparently 
learn that yet another man or woman has bought a fancy new pair 
of shoes (although they never have cash on hand for Schill) ; in this 
version, the shoes have been bought by the citizens, the new bells 
by the church, almost before we have time to digest the fact that 
they have considerably reversed their positions. The new shoes too 
must be accepted by definition. 

It is a cynical and morbid reflection of our world, this Duerren- 
matt play, no matter which version is presented. We are told re- 
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liably that Mr. Duerrenmatt agreed to all the changes suggested 
by his Anglo-American collaborators. It is certainly true that this 
version works in the theatre on a far higher level of endeavor and 
achievement than most of the plays we see. Yet we can’t help feel- 
ing cheated. Perhaps if the playwright honestly observes the world 
around him and sees nothing but corruption and compromise, he 
feels no particular twinge of pain when his own work is sold to the 
bourgeois, materialist public he is criticizing so that much of his 
harsh criticism is stifled, though not entirely snuffed out. Perhaps 
he is what is quaintly known these days as a “realist.’”? His Fools 
Are Passing Through, more translated than adapted, was a failure. 
By selling his ‘Old Lady” to the people who were best qualified to 
sell it to an unserious public, he has bought himself a hit. 

We can almost visualize the business transaction as directed by 
Mr. Brook. The lights are dim, only shafts of sharp light piercing 
the gray atmosphere. Flash bulbs blind our eyes. A mass of extras 
hover in the shady background, occasionally bringing on materials 
needed for the action: a pair of scissors, a cheque book, pens and 
pencils. The script of the play is down stage centre, limp if not quite 
lifeless. On one side stand the management and assorted realistic 
Americans and Britishers; on the other the huge imposing figure of 
the Swiss playwright, now wearing dark glasses. A faint echo of 
Beethoven’s setting of Schiller’s “Ode to Joy” can be heard on the 
off-stage tape recorder. The management hands a cheque over the 
script to the playwright. The playwright, never looking down at 
the script, gently takes the cheque, places it in his pocket, nods, 
clicks his heels, and begins to move away into the crowd. If we 
look closely when he clicks his heels, we suddenly notice that he is 
wearing a sleek, black, shiny pair of new shoes. The lights fade. 
Beethoven can’t be heard any more. Curtain. 
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Mirror Of Shylock 


By Morris CARNOVSKY 


There are certain characters of Shakespeare that assert their 
right to exist from the moment they come into view. They rear up 
and walk; they talk with unmistakable rhythm and inflection; they 
look you in the eye with the assurance of freedom, dignity, even 
defiance; they measure your worth against their own. They thrust 
and elbow and insinuate their way through the action, which they 
conduct in their own time; they are sometimes jeeringly aware of 
this characteristic tempo of theirs, as when crook-back Richard 
Gloster declares: “. . . and leave the world for me to bustle in.” 
The verb is precise in describing Richard’s political energy, his 
impatience, his restless and gleeful egotism! You might even say, 
come Bosworth Field, that he has bustled himself to death. Or 
Juliet’s nurse; it’s not enough to say she lives, she gasps and heaves 
through the action; she sputters, rails, purrs and betrays. Mercutio 
has that kind of life; so has Bottom and Launce, the very patron 
saint of the S.P.C.A. Barnardine, heaving monstrously up from 
his bed of hay in the Lower Depths of Measure For Measure, 
seems to speak for all of these intensely alive creatures when he 
flatly and firmly declines the invitation to die. 

All of the characters speak, and instantly we know where we 
are with them. 


“What country, friend, is this?” 

“This is Illyria, lady.” 

“And, what should I do in Illyria? 
My brother he is in Elysium.” 


How will the actress catch the “poor perdu” deliciousness of that 
and distil it into comedy? Or, “A little more than kin and less than 
kind.” With what precision does that fine-spun bit of caustic 
introduce us to the sweet (and not so sweet) Prince of Denmark. 
If Hamlet’s whole life is a kind of parenthesis (which may possibly 
explain its universal and mysterious appeal), could one ask for 
a more perfect parenthetical close than “the rest is silence.’’? 

In a very special way, the poets’ way, these characters of Shakes- 
peare arrive, trailing their destinies behind them. And they depart 
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in the same manner; the destiny lingers on, in our minds, in the 
glimpse of a world fired to a new reality in the flame of the poet’s 
imagination. Here, then, mounting and striding across a bridge in 
medieval Venice, comes a dark, bearded figure, the face pale and 
sensitive, eyes that glitter and then veil themselves—the Jew, Shy- 
lock. In a moment and in his own time he will be murmuring, 
“Three thousand ducats, well?” The temperature of the play, 
changes, the silvery dialogue of the first two scenes, artificially 
gay, masking a curious disillusionment and sadness, is now given 
its rightful proportion. Here is what they will have to reckon with, 
these fluttering lords and ladies with their fanciful talk, dipping 
carelessly like moths in and out of the sunlight and gold, moonlight 
and silver of Venice and Belmont, ignoring the leaden darkness of 
the ghetto; ignoring Shylock, the alien Jew, by whose destiny theirs 
will be weighed in the balance; gold, silver, and lead. It is no acci- 
dent that so much of the action of this play revolves around these 
three elements. 

All’s grist to the actor’s mill—gold, silver, and lead—and since 
this is to be a paper about one actor’s approach to the playing of 
Shylock, it will not be amiss to consider the nature of that other 
being who also mounts the bridge, strides across it, and is presently 
heard murmuring “Three thousand ducats, well?” Namely, the 
actor himself. By what means and in what manner do these two 
creatures merge and seemingly become one? 

Seemingly. Since, for one thing, actor and moneylender face each 
other across many a wide gulf. There are the obvious differences of 
character, temperament, and intellectual point of view; these need 
hardly be discussed. But what Shakespeare meant in Shakespeare’s 
day is a problem that must forever haunt us. And I believe the 
actor makes a mistake who deludes himself into thinking that he 
can mentally jet-propel himself back through the centuries into 
the point-of-view of a bygone age; he will not succeed, save pos- 
sibly in the realm of superficial airs and graces. No, we are stuck 
with the age we live in, and there is nothing we do not view from 
the temporary island of our own common modernity. For the artist 
in all fields this is common sense; he knows that he has only his 
contemporary self to work with. His understanding of the classics 
will be rooted in this fact. They are classics because their life does 
not end with the age that conceived them. They looked forward 
to me, to you; their universality is as particular as that. 

Many-splendored things, these characters of Shakespeare as they 
wing down the ages. Conceived with overwhelming concreteness, 
they have yet to be understood, interpreted and recreated from the 
point of view of the imagination functioning in its own era. The 
imagination asks only one basic question: “How do I see this?” 
Into the answer to this question the actor literally plunges his life. 
For he will be using his own body, his own voice, his complete ex- 
perience, his ancestral memories, his feeling for sound and gesture 
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and pause, his ear for melody and silence; his choices of all these 
things arranged with meticulous composition—musically, if you 
will. Someone has remarked that all art is constantly aspiring to 
the condition of music. The work of the actor-poet represents his . 
search for the most living form to contain the emotion released in 
him by the poet-writer. 

In a word, the actor seeks his Image. Where and how shall he 
find it? In himself. Perhaps “there needs no ghost come from the 
grave” to tell us this; nevertheless, this is the area which is the 
most delicate and sensitive in the actor’s creative process, since it is 
rooted in choices bounded by the individual’s life-experience and 
imagination. My way of exploring it will not necessarily be his or 
hers. The great French actor, Coquelin, was happy in his formula- 
tion of it for himself. 


“When I have to create a new role, I begin by reading the 
play with the greatest attention, five or six times. First, I 
consider what position my character should occupy, on 
what plane in the picture I must put him. Then I study his 
psychology. Knowing what he thinks and what he is 
morally, I deduce what he ought to be physically. What 
will be his carriage, his manner of speaking, his gesture. 
These characteristics once decided, I learn the part with- 
out thinking about it further. Then, when I know it, I take 
up my man again, and closing my eyes, I say to him, “Re- 
cite this for me.” Then I see him delivering the speech, 
the sentence I asked him for; he lives, he speaks, he 
gesticulates before me, and then I have only to imitate 
him.” (My emphasis) 


Without assuming for myself the approach or general methods 
of a Coquelin, I can say that from the moment, and for a long time 
after, I knew I was going to play Shylock, a similar activity, part- 
ly conscious, partly sub-conscious, began to simmer in me. I’ve 
had this experience before; the sensation may be compared to what 
goes on in liquids when heat is applied. Then on the part of my 
general awareness, a kind of stalking, like a hound on the scent. At 
first this took the form of looking askance at the imaginary object, 
with darting glances, as if I might surprise the creature I was seek- 
ing into revealing himself. The imagination has its own muscu- 
larity; its viewless vision works with the delicate and persistent 
courage of the blind—tapping, touching, seizing, discarding, en- 
gulfing, molding, comparing, rejecting, and finally choosing; hold- 
ing fast to its creation with faith and enthusiasm, believing in its 
life and rejoicing in its gradual fulfilment. 

Coquelin’s words enchant us by their graphic simplicity, tempt- 
ing us to forget that a rich and puissant artistry representing a 
lifetime of struggle lies behind them. Also, the word “imitate” may 
be misleading, and students of the art of acting have used it to 
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prove that Coquelin was what is called a “representational” actor, 
able to fix the outside manifestations of a character with such ex- 
actitude that any expenditure of real emotion could be shunned like 
the plague. (“I do not feel, but I make the audience feel.”) But 
what sets this whole process going, anyhow? What brings about 
the incorporation of the image, whereby two separate entities 
interpenetrate and become one? What but a common bond of sym- 
pathy? This transcends mere imitation, and I venture to think 
Coquelin’s word has been misinterpreted, because he himself tossed 
off his virtuosity so lightly. Cyrano was in him, as was Jourdain, 
Harpagon. Like calling unto like. Is the sculptor’s image within 
the marble? Yes. Is it in his mind? Yes. And so I might simply 
say that, always within my own limitations of course, Shylock is 
also in me. Indeed, he is in all of us and his mere Jewishness will 
not suffice to set him apart from those in the audience who would 
dissociate themselves from this challenging alien phenomenon. The 
Jew is a man; Shakespeare makes him say so in no uncertain terms. 
He talks like a man; he acts like a man. Alone, he pits his manhood 
and his integrity against the power of all the vested interests of 
the Christian Venetian state. He is ground down and out, but I 
wonder how much comfort that can bring to all but the Gratianos 
in the audience to whom, of course, we must not deny their own 
share of manhood, however smug, clannish or cold they are in the 
possession of it. ““What?,” I can hear one of these Gratianos ex- 
claim, “Would you have had the man get his pound of flesh?” Of 
course not! The question answers itself in any day and age. But 
then I believe that all the so-literal appurtenances of this play, the 
flesh, the knife, the scales, the caskets and rings, mask philosophi- 
cal issues, beating at the doors of Shakespeare’s imagination. Shy- 
lock was dead wrong, with the wrongness of one “labouring to 
throw off the load of obloquy and oppression heaped upon him and 
all his tribe by one desperate act of ‘lawful’ revenge, till the fero- 
ciousness of the means by which he is to execute this purpose, and 
the pertinacity with which he adheres to it, turn us against him.” 
Hazlitt, from whom I’ve just been quoting, began this passage with 
the remark that Shylock “becomes a half-favorite with the philo- 
sophical part of the audience, who are disposed to think that Jewish 
revenge is at least as good as Christian injuries.” 

So much for Gratiano. However, the miraculous thing that 
Shakespeare wrought has little to do with satisfying the Gratianos 
of his day or of any day. I, for one, am persuaded that in this play, 
Shakespeare created better than he knew. He may even have set 
out to curse, but he remained to pray; he could not do otherwise, 
for he was Shakespeare, and if Gratiano wishes to abominate the 
sympathy that pervades the character of Shylock, let him curse 
the whole house of Shakespeare’s imagination from top to bottom. 
Shylock receives no justice at the hands of Venetian law, but he 
receives abundant justice from his creator. Shakespeare has set 
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him in motion with that ruminating “Three thousand ducats-well?” 
and thereafter Shylock has only to live. 

Shakespeare may even have had his doubts about the way things 
were going. One might imagine him, in fact, being vaguely troubled — 
at the conclusion of that first scene with Antonio and Bassanio, and 
musing as follows. . . “Hm-hie thee gentle Jew. . . is he going 
to make trouble for me, this oddly fascinating outlander with the 
moon-pale bearded countenance? And all I can give Antonio to 
wrap up the scene with is ‘The Hebrew will turn Christian, he 
grows kind.’ I’ve tried to keep things even here... that’s a fine re- 
tort Antonio made a minute ago—'I am as like to call thee so again, 
To spit on thee again.’ and so on—offhand, I don’t recall anything 
of the sort in my collected works. But then the Jew punctured him 
with ‘look you, how you storm!’ The man seems to have a gift for 
the last word. Can’t have that, especially now when that Lopez 
business proves beyond a shadow of a doubt that the natural re- 
ward of a conniving Jew is a halter, gratis. ‘Halter gratis —must use 
that—my tablets, meet it is I set it down—hm, must use that some- 
time. . . This Antonio chap—not very nimble witted in his replies 
—what’s eating him? Why did I start him off with a load of sad- 
ness? There is a reason. Seems to be full of—of—agenbite of inwit. 
What made me say that? Blest if I know—even what it means. I 
think I’ll rub out the whole scene and start from the top. No!— 
cursed be my tribe if I do!—well, damn the man—he’s got me 
talking his lingo! Am I going to have to kill him off the way I had 
to kill off Mercutio? But this is a comedy, remember? The Merchant 
of Venice, a Comedy.”— 

And what kind of comedy is this, we might well inquire. A suc- 
cession of lyrical scenes puffed high with the words and antics of 
a group of men-about-town, wastrels, fortune-hunters, gamblers, 
heiresses (by law and by theft), business-men, and in the midst of 
it all, a desperately serious man galvanized by revenge, committing 
his life and fortune to the wild pursuit of retributive justice. An 
unpleasant play, Shaw would have called it. A disturbing play for 
the times we live in—and perhaps even for Shakespeare’s time; 
for all that a Shylock was fair game and probably disturbing for 
Shakespeare himself. For one has the feeling that the mood in 
which he wrote “The Merchant of Venice” was an as yet tentative 
foreshadowing of the later and more bitter plays. The ideas of this 
play center about the acquisition of money and the corruption that 
stems therefrom. Its characters, without exception, are tarred with 
the same brush. Heiress and apostate, merchant and money-lender, 
waster and thief—to the degree that money has shaped their point 
of view, to that degree they are dehumanized. Perhaps Shakes- 
peare was speaking for himself through Antonio when he wrote 
those first words: “In sooth I know not why I am so sad.” For truth 
to tell, the alternation of luminous folderol and self-destructive 
vengefulness on which he was embarking promised to shed little 
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credit on the nature of humanity. But having started, Shakespeare 
nailed down the bitter indictment with truthful blow after blow. 
“Look,” he seems to be saying, “You are really rather repellent in 
your corruption and your hatefulness, your pride of place and 
wealth; why then all these airs and graces? What triumph of the 
human spirit are you celebrating? And in sooth, why are you so 
sad? And particularly, why these class-distinctions between Negro 
and White, Gentile and Jew?” 

I realize that I’m suggesting an unconventional approach to the 
understanding of this play, one that hasn’t been tried on the stage 
as far as I know. Most producers will prefer to sugar the pill by 
serving up a delightfully witty Portia, distinguished as much by 
presence of mind as beauty, and a Bassanio who reveals his ster- 
ling romanticism by ignoring gold and silver and making a bee-line 
for the lead casket, so that the play may emerge as an illustration 
of the truism that love will find a way. They will accept this solu- 
iont even though it hangs in the air “like sweet bells jangled out of 
tune and harsh.” They oscillate between Belmont and Venice as if 
one had nothing to do with the other. They fail to allow even to 
Shakespeare any guiding concept that might unify all disparate 
elements as fingers may be gathered into a fist. 

Here I must quote from Harold C. Goddard’s wonderful chapter 
on The Merchant of Venice in his book The Meaning of Shakes- 
peare (Chicago University Press, 1951). After pondering the ques- 
tion, “What is the matter with these people and what are they 
trying to hide?” and answering; ‘What these people are trying 
to elude is their own souls, or as we say today, the unconscious,” 
Goddard comes to Shylock . . . “Now Shylock is a representa- 
tive of both of the things of which we have been speaking: of 
money, because he is himself a moneylender, and of exclusion, 
because he is the excluded thing. Therefore the Venetian world 
makes him their scapegoat. They project on him what they have 
dismissed from their own consciousness as too disturbing. They 
hate him because he reminds them of their own unconfessed 
evi! qualities. Down the ages this has been the main explanation 
of racial hatred and persecution, of the mistreatment of servant by 
master. Our unconsciousness is our foreign land. Hence we see in 
the foreigner what is actually the ‘foreign’ part of ourselves. . . 
Grasp this, and instantly a dozen things in the play fall into place, 
and nearly every character in it is seen to be one thing on the out- 
side and another underneath—so inherent, so little mere adorn- 
ment, is the casket theme. It ramifies into a hundred details and 
into every corner of the play.” 

I find it necessary to include this thorough-going excerpt not 
only in grateful recognition of Professor Goddard’s modern and 
stimulating thinking, but also because it contains and represents 
the most active ingredients in my own search for a central Idea 
for Shylock. In no other character of the play (except possibly 
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Antonio) is one so conscious of the mystery of ambivalence, and 
the fascination in the actor’s pursuit of Shylock often hinges on the 
questions: What is he really saying? Is there gold within this lead- 
en casket? If the answer is yes, then the actor can no longer palter | 
with the notion of a miser concerned exclusively with ducats. Or, if 
gaining and getting are his concern, then it must be understood 
that Shylock knows the exact value of these things in maintaining 
his slippery position in a crass and inimical world. That is a very 
different thing from a mindless mania for acquisition. It is only 
when he is goaded into a temporary condition resembling madness 
that the thing which he has refrained from saying all his life 
(since sufferance is the badge of all his tribe) rushes forth in a tor- 
rent of lava: “If we are like you in the rest, we will resemble you 
in that. . . The villainy you teach me I will execute, and it shall 
go hard but I will better the instruction.” That may be reprehen- 
sible, but it is tragically and recognizably human. Everything in 
Shylock’s destiny builds to and dies away from this moment—this 
is his climax, the decision to stand and fight no matter what the 
cost. 

Shakespeare may not originally have intended nor desired to 
show Shylock as capable of heroism, and perhaps the admiration 
that creeps into the portrait is that which is accorded the bull 
in the arena for putting up a good fight before he drops. But there 
are many more evidences of pure gold to be dug out by the actor 
on the trail, his senses roused, his inner eye attentive. To begin 
with, there is Shylock’s speaking style, projected in magnificent 
haunting diction. The language is proud, as the man is proud. Un- 
thinkable to ruin it with accent or dialect, as seems to be the cur- 
rent fashion in England. It is complicated and strikingly intel- 
lectual—it turns in on itself, but never loses the thread. It reasons 
inexorably, and clothes its point in humor. It is courageous and 
objective and when necessary it crackles and lashes with wit. Pas- 
sion seethes beneath the surface; the heartbreaking passion which 
is under the necessity of veiling itself. The irony can be thin-edged 
and it can be brutal and gross. Shylock’s style is the perfect vest- 
ment for the action of a man who treads delicately on the edges of 
annihilation; surrounded by dangers but never ceding his super- 
iority nor his granite determination to survive. 

One choice that he makes in the first scene with Antonio is so 
interesting and organic, both in speech and action (and as I think, 
speech is action) that I must dwell on it. It is crucial for the han- 
dling of the subsequent action. In view of your request for moneys, 
says Shylock, 

“What should I say to you? Should I not say 

Hath a dog money? Is it possible 

A cur can lend three thousand ducats?” 
“or,” he goes on, presenting the only other alternative possible to 
the understanding of Antonio and Bassanio, “or” 
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“Shall I bend low, and in a bondman’s key, 
With bated breath, and whispering humbleness, 
Say this— 

‘Fair sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last, 
You spurned me such a day, another time 

You called me dog; and for these courtesies 

I’ll lend you this much moneys’?” 


And speaking of dogs, the currish rejoinder that the amiable and 
high-born Merchant makes is too well-known to warrant quoting. 
What Antonio says in effect (and in high dudgeon!) is this: See 
here, just because I give you the opportunity to help me out with 
base and barren metal, let it not for a moment cross your mind that 
I will admit one doit of change in vur relationship! Whereupon 
Shylock, with calm and temperate tenacity advances a third alter- 
native. No, he says, I’ll not go in for showing my teeth in the way 
you seem to expect, nor will I surrender one jot of my manliness 
by cringing, but believe it or not, 


“I would be friends with you, and have your love, 
Forget the shames that you have stained me with, 
Supply your present wants and take no doit 

Of usance for my moneys. . . 

This is kind I offer,” 


Here is Antonio’s last chance to recognize Shylock’s manhood 
on a par with his own. He accepts, cynically as it turns out later. 
And Shylock is under no illusions as to possible miracles in their 
relationship. But I believe (and so I have played it) that the 
famous “merry bond” which ensues is proposed with utter sin- 
cerity by Shylock, although he clothes it in a gruff and shame- 
faced humor like a buffonade. And here is the important point, in 
terms of character and plot development: It is this man, the man 
who tremulously hints at the possibility of fraternity in human 
dealings, that is pilloried and lacerated by all that follows. Ergo— 


“Thou calledst me dog before thou hadst a cause, 
But since I am a dog, beware my fangs!” 


A play, at any point in its course, looks forward and backward. 
This is the same man who will eventually totter from the court- 
room... “I pray you, give me leave to go from hence; I am not 
well.” What victory there resides in this exit may spring from some 
kind of rapid emotional calculation in the audience, (how does one 
compute wrong and degradation, stoning and scoffing?), which may 
issue in the way that Heine’s “fair Briton” put it, “By Heaven, the 
man is wronged!” And if the point I made in what precedes is 
granted, it will at once be perceived that the Shylock we meet in 
the very first scene has nothing to do with prefabricated villainy, 
leering, menacing gestures, “ugly with mental deformity,” as Haz- 
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litt says, “grinning with deadly malice, with the venom of his heart 
congealed in the expression of his countenance, sullen, morose, 
gloomy, inflexible, brooding over one idea, that of his hatred, and 
fixed on one unalterable purpose, that of his revenge.” (In justice 
it must be added that Hazlitt is here describing a performance of 
Shylock as Edmund Kean did not do it!) Perhaps the word which 
best catches Shylock’s quality as he comes into view is dignity. But 
this is no dignity which is won over the years by a man’s works 
and position in society accorded the esteem of his fellowmen. It is 
a mask. “Quand meme,” it seems to say, “There is a man here, 
whether you know it or not, with eyes, hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions.” The declaration trembles on his lips 
from the first moment we see him. The extreme provocation comes 
later. For, as long as these Gentiles observe the unwritten law of 
the Venetian jungle, Shylock will continue to bear their arrogances 
and stupidities, “with a patient shrug, For sufferance is the badge 
of all our tribe.” But when they invade the sobriety and sacredness 
of his home with their careless corruption of his own daughter, 
who for all her specious reasoning, becomes a thief, a renegade, and 
an informer (she, the daughter of Leah!), this sufferance reaches 
its limits and the sad, sick, lonely wolf within this man claws the 
lid off the stored resentments of a lifetime, and—irony of ironies— 
goes to law! 

In this, the culmination of his trajectory in life and time, we 
may find the kernel of Shylock’s complete intention (or “spine,” 
as divers actors may call it)—to fight for justice. Through it, the 
mask of dignity is shattered and the true man is revealed. In this 
process, the play almost loses its comic intent and becomes inter- 
penetrated with tragedy. For me, at any rate, the essence of tragedy 
is the well-nigh ceremonial act of sacrifice or immolation that takes 
place in the denouement. It is as if the tragic figure—Hamlet, Lear, 
Macbeth, Oedipus—were lifted high on invisible hands and en- 
trusted to the ultimate flame, the consequence of all his acts. Char- 
acter and destiny become one, and we who survive are left ponder- 
ing the limitless mystery of the human will, issuing in deeds that 
have their test and then die. Because Shylock goes to this test con- 
sciously, he achieves tragic stature. His fate sings in our minds 
after he’s gone, his figure haunts the carefree gardens of Belmont, 
and the final word that can possibly be said about all that has trans- 
pired, remembering those opening words of Antonio, may be utter- 
ed by some wry Puck of Italian vintage—‘Lord, what fools these 
mortals be!’”? That comment at any rate still guarantees the title of 
Comedy. 

These observations, as you have noticed, have ranged forward 
,and back, for in acting, as in all art, the flower is in the seed and 
the seed is in the flower. And much of what the actor does has to 
do with the principle of Justification—there must be nothing un- 
accounted for, all must be brought into a believable unity. The 
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five scenes in wich Shylock appears are realized with extraordin- 
ary grasp and economy. It is one of the “leanest’’ parts in all 
Shakespeare—nothing can be added to it, nor subtracted either. In 
a way, Shakespeare has made things easy for the actor fortunate 
enough to play it. The actions are transparently clear, even though 
they discharge themselves, as I’ve said, from behind a mask. The 
words almost say themselves “con amore,” they are so right. The 
mind of Shylock is vigorous, elastic, pungent—even his silences are 
thick with watchful, expectant thinking. The ground rhythm of his 
life issues in unexpected ripples and jets: 


“When Jacob grazed his uncle Laban’s sheep. . .” 
“Drones hive not with me, therefore I part with him.” 
“Oh, father Abram, what these Christians are. .-.” 


“What judgment shall I dread, doing no: wrong?” 
“These be the Christian husbands.” 


and of course the “fine Hebraism” that arrested Hazlitt, 
“T had it of Leah when I was a bachelor, 
“IT would not have given it for a wilderness of monkeys.” 


These, and so many other elements available to every actor from 
Coquelin down, are there to be seen, selected, dreamed on (that 
is most important), and finally woven into the wholeness of the 
fabric which is his Shylock. Or your Shylock. Or mine. 

Some time ago we left two figures approaching each other up 
on a Venetian bridge, about to merge and go their destined way as 
one. I return to the actor and his Image. Off-hand I can say that 
the Image is that element which represents the thing seen in outer 
and inner completeness. It will contain the character’s most signi- 
ficant being—it will mirror the character’s struggle and derivation 
in terms of experience, and imply its eventual solution. Most of all, 
it will liberate the greatest number of impulses to action (for we 
must remind ourselves occasionally that the actor acts!) In this 
penumbra of the mind, where the projections of the poet wander 
houseless, as it were, the actor is on his own. Only in the world 
behind his own eyes, the world of his experience, his memory, his 
sympathy, his partisanship, waits that which he is looking for. Here 
then, with regard to Shylock, I can only report very briefly my own 
personal “adventures’”—first warning that these must be under- 
stood as peculiar to me. 

After I had read and re-read the play a number of times (as 
Coquelin did), I noticed that my mind was already being haunted 
by a spectre-like presence—namely, Chagall’s Rabbi of Vitebsk. 
A host of ancestral memories swirled about that figure with its 
weird, distorted, desperately lonely, yet quietly indomitable shapes 
and emanations. I found myself one day hunting up a portrait of 
Michelangelo, and trying to fathom his gaze. I asked no specific 
questions, I simply opened myself up to him as to any person I 
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might be interested in meeting for the first time. Just at what 
point began the association of . . . Chagall, Michelangelo, distor- 
tion, Rabbi, Shylock, broken face, Vitebsk, the eyes of Michelange- 
lo, Shylock,broken face. . ., I don’t know. But now I began con- 
sciously to look for other “broken faces,” a wonderful mask by 
Picasso, Rodin’s “Man with the Broken Nose” which made a power- 
ful impression, Mestrovic’s “Moses” (whose gesture I was actually 
able to “imitate” in the Trial scene). Most often, I think I remem- 
bered Yossel, a figure from my youth; Yossel the Crazy One. A 
broken face, set off by a dirt-encrusted beard that once had no- 
bility, a demented wanderer among ash-cans, constantly hounded 
and harassed by the kids of the neighborhood, for whom he was 
“fun.” Intensely religious, he bore their torments with extraordin- 
ary resignation, looking at them with timid, compassionate eyes. 
But after a while something would snap, and he would charge 
after them savagely, tearing his own rags and yelling inarticulate- 
ly, pitifully, “Why? What have I done?” Of course I could only 
ignore the pitiful aspects of Yossel, since,for the most part Shy- 
lock is hard as nails and asks no quarter. But something about all 
broken faces clung to the figure of Yossel, perhaps to be expressed 
in this way, with active actor’s thoughts: “The blow has fallen— 
I have nothing more to lose—I am scarred and marked by life— 
but I will not forgive, for like Prometheus, I am a man, and there 
is fire in me—I carry my fire through the narrow, tortuous streets 
and my goings and comings have to do with the stupidities of get- 
ting and gaining—my fire is well hidden,—but it burns, it burns— 
even my own people do not recognize it—and he, my enemy, scar- 
red in other ways and I think he knows it, he has spat upon me— 
spat!—spat upon my manhood—spat upon me.”. . . 


In some such way as this, by the bridge of sympathy and im- 
agination, the broken face finds its habitation. Shylock and the 
actor meet, merge, and move downstage together into the life of 
the play. 


“Three thousand ducats, well?”. . . 
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Che World of Jonesco 


By EvuGENE IONESCO 


The “society” I have tried to depict in The Bald Prima Donna isa 
society which is perfect, I mean where all social problems have been 
resolved. Unfortunately this has no effect upon life as it is lived. 
The play deals with a world where economic worries are a thing of 
the past, a universe without mystery, in which everything runs 
smoothly, for one section of humanity at least. I have no doubt 
that this is the world of tomorrow. In America, Russia, China, 
Africa, and so on, the march of science and industrialization must 
finally arrive at stability and social contentment. 

In The Bald Prima Donna, which is a completely unserious play 
where I was most concerned with solving purely theatrical prob- 
lems, some people have seen a satire on bourgeois society, a criti- 
cism of life in England, and heaven knows what. In actual fact, if 
it is criticism of anything, it must be of all societies, of language, 
of clichés—a parody of human behavior, and therefore a parody 
of the theatre too. I am thinking both of the commercial theatre 
and the theatre of Brecht. In fact, I believe that it is precisely 
when we see the last of economic problems and class warfare (if 
I may avail myself of one of the most crashing clichés of our age) 
that we shall also see that this solves nothing, indeed that our 
problems are only beginning. We can no longer avoid asking our- 
selves what we are doing here on earth, and how, having no deep 
sense of our destiny, we can endure the crushing weight of the 
material world. 

This is the eternal problem if ever there was one; for living 
means alienation. Other problems, even those of the Brechtian 
theatre, only confuse the real issue of alienation — that being 
Brecht’s theme. When there is no more incentive to be wicked, and 
everyone is good, what shall we do with our goodness, or our non- 
wickedness, our non-greed, our ultimate neutrality? The people in 
The Bald Prima Donna have no hunger, no conscious desires; they 
are bored stiff. But people who are unconsciously alienated don’t 
even know they are bored. They feel it vaguely, hence the final ex- 
plosion—which is quite useless, as the characters and situations are 
both static and interchangeable, and everything ends where it 
started. 

In my plays I have treated this comically, for the human drama 
is as absurd as it is painful. The second part of The New Tenant 
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is perhaps less comic—or perhaps not, depending on the director. 
It all comes to the same thing, anyway: comic and tragic are merely 
two aspects of the same situation, and I have now reached the stage 
when I find it hard to distinguish one from the other. 

The non-metaphysical world of today has destroyed all mystery; 
and the so-called “scientific” theatre of the period, the theatre of 
politics and propaganda, anti-poetic and academic, has flattened 
mankind out, alienating the unfathomable third dimension which 
makes a whole man. The theatre of ideologies and theses, propos- 
ing political solutions and presuming to save humanity, actually 
saves no-one. I have no wish to save humanity—to wish to save it, 
is to kill it—and there are no solutions. To realize that, is the only 
healthy solution. 

Some people have compared Brecht to Shakespeare, which seems 
to me pure madness. At this very moment, in France, there are 
several authors much more important than Brecht—I mean Ghel- 
derode, Beckett, Jean Genet, Vauthier, and even the Sartre of 
No Exit—because they question the whole state of man, and offer 
us clear proofs that man is more than merely a social animal; the 
great authors are tragic. And all great drama is unbearable; when 
Richard II is killed in his cell, I see the death of all kings on earth, 
I witness the agonizing desecration and downfall of all values and 
civilizations. It is beyond our control, and therefore it is true. I 
am myself a dying King. 

There are no alternatives; if man is not tragic, he is ridiculous 
and painful, “comic” in fact, and by revealing his absurdity one 
can achieve a sort of tragedy. In fact J think that man must either 
be unhappy (metaphysically unhappy) or stupid. 

* * * * * 


I have often chosen to write plays about nothing, rather than 
about secondary problems (social, political, sexual, etc.). There 
is no action in The Bald Prima Donna, simply theatrical machinery 
functioning, as it were, in a void. It shows a hollow automatism 
being taken to pieces and put together in the wrong order, as well 
as automatic men speaking and behaving automatically; and to 
this extent it illustrates “comically” the emptiness of a world with- 
out metaphysics and a humanity without problems. 

In The Chairs I have tried to deal more directly with the themes 
that obsess me; with emptiness, with frustration, with this world, 
at once fleeting and crushing, with despair and death. The char- 
acters I have used are not fully conscious of their spiritual root- 
lessness, but they feel it instinctively and emotionally. They feel 
“lost” in the world, something is missing which they cannot, to 
their grief, supply. 

By “directly” I mean according to the rules of tragic construction 
(or comic and tragic at the same time)—but using what I might 
call pure theatre, which progresses not through a predetermined 
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series of emotional states. 

Thus I have tried to give the play a classical form. I believe that 
the aim of the “avant-garde” should be to rediscover—not invent— 
in their purest state, the permanent forms and forgotten ideals of 
the theatre. We must cut through the clichés and break free of a 
hidebound “traditionalism”; we must rediscover the one true and 
living tradition. I make no claim to have succeeded in this. But 


others will succeed, and show that all truth and all reality is classi- 
cal and eternal. 


Che Plays Of Jonesco 


By DonaLp WATSON 


It is only since the war that Eugéne Ionesco has become known 
in Paris, where his name is linked with those of Samuel Beckett, 
Jean Genét, Jean Vauthier and others. All these writers have come 
to be classed as avant-garde, because they are all in reaction 
against some aspects of our conventional drama. But their approach 
in each case is highly individual. 

Ionesco is certainly one of the most original, stimulating and 
personal among them. 

He tells us that he came to write for the theatre because he had 
grown to detest it, and he started writing mainly for his own en- 
joyment. He was tired of the mean little intrigues, the superficial 
values and the barren preoccupation with the problems of every- 
day life that he found in naturalistic drama. And he was disturbed 
at the sight of actors struggling to create the illusion that they were 
the counterparts of the members of the audience. Instead of using 
their art to stimulate the public, they hypnotised them by their 
realism into believing that their little lives were really important 
and worth living. To someone who sees more deeply into the prob- 
lems of human existence, this did not seem to be realism at all. If 
Ionesco wanted this kind of realism he could have found it already 
existing in the cinema. The theatre should provide a more profound 
experience. 

No one ever seemed to notice how extraordinary the ordinary 
things in life really are. Ionesco is obsessed by the mystery and the 
agony of life. And just because we cannot understand it, it can be- 
come for us, on the stage, something terrible and ridiculous, fright- 
ening and absurd. “Comic and tragic,” he says, “are merely two 
aspects of the same situation, and I have now reached the point 
where I find it hard to distinguish one from the other.” 

His plays, then, have been written, partly because he has felt the 
need to express his own personal vision of the world, partly be- 


subject and plot, but through an increasingly intense and revealing f 
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cause he wanted to express this vision in a new dramatic form, 
which should no longer be a mould of naturalistic shape into which 
a writer pours psychology, philosophy, religion, politics, or any- 
thing else that would be better conveyed in a tract or a learned 
article. His meaning is his own attitude of mind. “The non-meta- 
physical world,” he says, “has destroyed all mystery.” And so he 
believes that the theatre must go back to the beginning, and by 
rediscovering the secret source of dramatic art, remind us once 
more of the mystery of life. 

He and writers like him are doing for the theatre what has al- 
ready been done for other art-forms by James Joyce, Picasso and 
Stravinsky. 

So there are two things to remember about his plays: first, that 
he is experimenting with dramatic form; and second, that though 
his plays do have a meaning, that meaning will not be expressed 
in conceptual terms. 

In his search for new means of dramatic expression he has had to 
destroy the old. And in his theatre we can see the two processes of 
destruction and reconstruction at work at the same time. 

Ionesco writes to provide audiences with a new kind of dramatic 
experience. The meaning is also in the means, and the key to the 
meaning is to be found in our knowledge of ourselves and our 
present predicament, and not in the Existentialism of a Sartre, a 
Camus or a Gabriel Marcel, nor in the contemporary view of soci- 
ety of an Anouilh or the political view found in the epic drama of 
Brecht. 

Yet Ionesco and Brecht have some things in common: they write 
for theatregoers and not for the armchair critic; in both the text is 
important though not primarily for its literary qualities; and both 
are experimenting. In my view, however, the differences are more 
important, Brecht is largely borrowing theatrical conventions from 
opera and from the drama of the East. The conventions of Ionesco 
are new to us. And whereas everything in Brecht is on a large scale, 
Ionesco’s theatre is ‘‘small” from every point of view, except in its 
implications. He seems to me to be the more likely of the two to 
have a den influence on the drama of tomorrow. 

* * * * 

Now I should like to discuss very briefly some of Ionesco’s 
plays. When you go to the theatre you expect to see something 
happening on the stage. What happens in Ionesco’s plays? They 
must be about something. What is the plot? The Bald Prima Don- 
na, an anti-play, shows us a typical evening at the Smiths’ in the 
suburbs of London. Friends arrive and they talk and quarrel. 

The Lesson, a comic drama, tells of a pupil who comes for her 
lesson to the Professor’s house. We follow the lesson in detail. In 
the end the Professor kills the pupil, and as the doorbell rings again 
we realise that.this treatment of his pupils is one of his bad habits. 

Jacques or Obedience, a naturalistic comedy, relates the efforts 
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of a middle-class family to marry off their son, who has a strange 
idea of feminine beauty. 

The Chairs, a tragic farce, is about an old couple in their nine- 
ties who are preparing for a meeting at which the Old Man is to 
deliver his long-awaited message to mankind. An Orator has been 
entrusted with the task of speaking on his behalf. When the in- 
visible guests have arrived and all is ready, the Old Couple jump 
to their death, confident that their mission in life has been fulfilled. 
The Orator mumbles inarticulately. He is deaf and dumb. 

In The New Tenant we see a strange gentleman taking pos- 
session of his flat. His furniture begins to arrive and goes on arriv- 
ing, until he is left alone in a room crammed with furniture, which 
is-apparently holding up the traffic throughout the town. 


Victims of Duty, a pseudo-drama, is concerned with the visit 
of a plain-clothes policeman to the flat of an elderly couple. His 
enquiries lead the pair into an expressionistic journey back through 
their past life. 

Amédée or How to Get Rid of It is the only full-length play. 
Again we are presented with a middle-aged couple living in a flat 
in Paris. In the next room is a corpse, which grows and grows until 
it fills the stage. What is the corpse and how to get rid of it? 

* * * * 


That is the main body of Ionesco’s work for the theatre so far. 
What have we gained by glancing at the subject matter? There is 
obviously an element of fantasy in some of the plays, and broadly 
speaking thev all seem to be about the same kind of characters, 
usually a middle-aged or elderly couple, always of bourgeois origin. 
But there is nothing extraordinary in it. To convey the peculiar 
quality of his work, we shall have to approach it in a different way. 
As the subject in itself is clearly not of the first importance, we 
can start by defining what his theatre is not. 

We shall find that it is not a theatre of ideas, a theatre of char- 
acter or a theatre of language; there is no elaborate philosophical 
system, no brilliant character studies, no lush and image-starred 
verse or prose. Ionesco, in fact, is rejecting all the traditional means 
by which dramatists have sought to enrich and renew twentieth 
century drama. However, it is self-evident that he cannot dispense 
altogether with ideas,.character and language. He rejects each one 
as a principal source of drama, yet all three are present. 

Let us look first at the ideas. The Bald Prima Donna and 
Jacques or Obedience have strong elements of satire. They con- 
stitute a criticism of married life and family ties, as well as being a 
parody of naturalistic drama. The Chairs is about our illusions 
and the way we waste our lives; we long for self-justification, we 
cannot face facts, we spend our time looking for meanings that do 
not exist, or if they do exist we cannot understand them. The last 
three plays are all concerned with clutter, whether it be furniture, 
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memories of the past, or the ever-growing burden of happiness 
Jost in the tedium of day-to-day living. We are incapable of lead- 
ing our lives untrammelled; and so, like the gentleman at the end 
of The New Tenant, when we are comfortably screened off from 
the greater reality by the lesser, there is nothing left to do but to 
put out the light. Objects and things take possession of us, and we 
are incapable of communicating even with those we love. So we 
move from birth to death, racing ever faster to protect ourselves 
from life, until life is no more. 

And what is the remedy for this dismal state of affairs? Ionesco 
suggests none. “We can no longer avoid asking ourselves,” he says, 
“what we are doing here on earth, and how, having no deep sense 
of destiny, we can endure the crushing weight of the material 
world.” It is up to the dramatist to ask the eternal questions, not to 
give the answers. 

French critics have emphasized his concentration on the prob- 
lems of married life and his criticsm of bourgeois society. But he is 
not interested in the social problems of man, who is much more 
than a social animal. If he writes about marriage and the bour- 
geoise, it is simply because these are the things he knows about. 
He is more concerned with emotional states than ideas. But if we 
choose to abstract the ideas from the total effect of the play, we 
shall find they have a more universal significance than the study of 
social problems. The narrowing down of the subject matter per- 
forms an important function: it is another way of individualizing 
the universal, and we always need in the theatre to have our uni- 
versals pin-pointed for us. 

If then the ideas are not of outstanding importance, and the sub- 
ject-matter is deliberately restricted, what of the characters them- 
selves? No character in Ionesco’s theatre can stand alone as a great 
individual creation. Till now one of the most successful ways for 
a dramatist to express a profound truth about life, philosophy or 
human nature has been for him to create a great character, a great 
individual in whom the audience can recognize a universal truth. 
Ionesco reserves this treatment for his subject-matter; his charac- 
ters are types. All the married couples in his plays are fundamen- 
tally the same and the relationship between them is the same. Even 
character like the Professor in The Lesson or the Gentleman 
in the New Tenant, for all their eccentricity, are not recognizable 
human beings. Every character represents something else outside 
himself and is human only in so far as he has to react to the action 
of the play with some semblance of probability; each one is a “‘vic- 
time du devoir,” a victim of society; not necessarily, however, of 
the society Ionesco shows us in his plays, but of our society, the 
society that lies outside the theatre. It is in this way that we can 
recognize ourselves in these characters; we know what has made 
us, 80 we know what has made them. There is therefore no need for 
Ionesco to portray the growth or the disintegration of human per- 
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sonality. He could content himself with masks rather than with 
faces, with marionettes rather than actors, but for one thing: these 
fixed characters, rigid caricatures of ourselves, have to respond to 
a dramatic action which is imposed on them by the author, just as 
we, gropingly, try to adjust ourselves to a world we no longer un- 
derstand. Our responses, like those of his characters, are often the 
wrong ones, sometimes quite ridiculous, and then these poor 
marionettes react passionately, despairingly, like real human be- 
ings, but remain incapable of change or adaptation. Ionesco’s world 
is well exemplified in The Bald Prima Donna. Mrs. Smith dis. 
covers, after getting up several times to answer the doorbell, that 
when the bell rings it means that there is never anyone there. The 
trouble is that when her husband goes to the door the next time 
the bell rings, there is someone there, and someone who has been 
there all the time. Like Mrs. Smith, we are just not adapted to such 
situations. His characters, therefore, are recognizably human in 
so far as they have no understanding of the situations in which they 
are placed. It is the element of caricature that alarms and puzzles 
us. Yet it is necessary to Ionesco’s purpose, for he is reversing the 
traditional relationship between plot and characters; instead of 
showing us a series of malleable recognizable human beings re- 
acting to a rigid set of circumstances, he presents us with fixed 
characters, who try to adjust their limited number of responses 
to situations that are abnormally and unrealistically fluid. 

We cannot claim that it is “character” that gives Ionesco’s theatre 
its special interest. What then of language? The language of Ionesco 
is of the utmost importance, but it is significant on the stage and 
not in the library. His dialogue is highly dramatic, often witty, 
clear, concise, easy to speak; but its principal characteristics are 
banality (used to brilliant effect), inconsequence, a prime source 
of the humour, and dislocation. His language is sometimes so 
broken, so surprising, so platitudinous that it is only when we have 
stopped laughing or crying that we realize how it has been used 
to stimulate our emotions. Yet even the most striking passages 
lose their point if they are lifted from their, often illogical, context. 
Although there is much originality in Ionesco’s use of language and 
it plays a large part in producing the nightmarish quality of these 
plays, it is not for their literary value that they will be remem- 
bered. 

Ideas, characters and language: the treatment of all three re- 
veals the working of an original mind, but none can be said to pre- 
dominate. Here lies the great strength of Ionesco. The most re- 
markable aspect of his theatre consists in the way he puts all three 
to the service of the dramatic experience. Action, which alone can 
create movement and bring a play to life, is normally provided by 
the plot. It is the plot that unites ideas, character and language; 
yet the plot depends upon the close relationship of all three. We 
are now dealing with dislocated drama: its traditional elements 
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have been given a violent wrench. So we find that the plot has been 
twisted into a situation. There are many dramatic situations in a 

Jot; here the situation has been stretched to take the place of the 
plot. With characters incapable of development, ideas emerging 
from a new relationship of the elements of drama and language 
that has been pushed in here, pulled out there, it is no wonder 
these elements have to be drawn together again in a slightly differ- 
ent way. 

The inflation of the situation into the source of dramatic action, 
so that it replaces the plot, is Ionesco’s vital secret. It is the most 
exciting and the most disturbing aspect of his theatre. It is exciting 
because the dramatic situation is the essence of the theatre; it is 
disturbing because it has serious limitations. It is no accident that 
Ionesco’s plays are written in one act: a plot is capable of endless 
ramifications, largely because character changes circumstances. 
Once you have fixed your characters in a preserving jelly, their 
psychological reactions are of little further interest. The situation 
assumes full command and the characters can no longer run away 
with it. 

If there is not plot, very little character, nothing outstanding in 
the way of ideas, but chiefly a situation and words to keep it going, 
how does he manage to hold our interest? 

The answer is that he has a great sense of “theatre.” He breaks 
his situation up, carefully balancing the parts; he knows when to 
speed up, how to use silence; he is master in the art of creating 
and breaking dramatic tension. 

And with this he combines a sense of humor, which is revealed 
as much in his treatment of a situation as in his use of words; every 
aspect of his art is imbued with a feeling for inverted logic. Some- 
times it is the logical development of an illogical word or action; 
sometimes the process is reversed. Whichever the case may be, 
the logic provides the thread of tension, the illogicality breaks it. 
His situations consist of a perpetual making and unmaking of ten- 
sion and depend on exaggeration and contradiction in his manipu- 
lation of word and action. 

Ionesco points in a new direction, but he would not wish his 
achievements to be over-praised. This is what he says: —“We must 
cut through the clichés and break free of a hidebound ‘traditional- 
ism’; we must rediscover the one true and living tradition. I make 
no claim to have succeeded in this. But others will succeed and 
show that all truth and all reality is classical and eternal.” 
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Che Classic Cheatre 


By Eric BENTLEY 


My anthology The Modern Theatre — five volumes in Anchor 
Books—is made up of plays written between 1830 and 1950. The 
premiére of Victor Hugo’s Hernani in 1830 has always been con- 
sidered a landmark, though closer to my own thoughts were Mus- 


set, Biichner, and Gogol, all of whom wrote plays in the early 
eighteen thirties. 


That anthology, readers will agree, was not just another bundle 
of famous plays. On the contrary, justly famous items—and un- 
justly famous ones—were omitted. Famous authors like O’Casey 
and Anouilh were represented only by non-famous works. It was 
an anthology of protest—against the standardization of the reper- 
toire. For our theatres limit their range even more than our or- 
chestras and our museums do. My anthology was issued in the 
hope of persuading some of them to look at other things, other 
kinds of things. The volumes serve a purpose even if that hope is 
vain. Just as modern art books with their reproductions in color 
constitute a “museum without walls,” books like The Modern 
Theatre can be a theatre without a stage. 

Now, of course, the classic repertoire—the repertoire of plays 
written before 1830—is far more standardized than the modern 
one. What does the theatre public know of older comedy? A couple 
of Shakespeares, and then what? The School for Scandal? One 
assuredly will not need the fingers of both hands to do the count- 
ing. It is with this thought in mind that I embarked on The Classic 
Theatre, a second series of Anchor volumes which has just started 
coming out. 


There were problems, some of them insoluble. To begin with, 
the scope of the project was enormous. Had it not better be refer- 
red to a Board that could devote half a century to it? Certainly it 
had; but meanwhile I wanted to see some results in my own life- 
time. I was willing to postpone further consideration of certain 
bodies of work sine die. I was, for instance, under no provocation 
at all to re-issue Shakespeare and the Elizabethans—and nothing 
was to be issued except under provocation. As for the Greeks, 
what has already happened is so much more than satisfactory: fol- 
lowing up ideas of Pound, Yeats, and Cocteau such fine poet- 
scholars as Lattimore and Fitts have renewed Greek drama for 
us in a way that offered me, not provocation, but example. 

In what areas, then, was a contribution both feasible and called 
for? Three bodies of material especially commended themselves: 
Italian Comedy from Machiavelli to Gozzi, the German Classics, 
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and the Spaniards of the Golden Age. Devoting a volume to each 
of the three I have arrived at the following table of contents: 


VOLUME ONE (September 1958) 

Machiavelli’s The Mandrake (tr. Frederick May and Eric Bentley) 
Beolco’s Ruzzante Home from the Wars (tr. Ingold & Hoffman) 
The Three Cuckolds (a reconstruction of a complete play from the 

commedia dell’ arte made by Leon Katz) 
Goldoni’s Servant of Two Masters (tr. Edward J. Dent) 
Goldoni’s Mirandolina (tr. Lady Gregory) 
Gozzi’s King Stag (tr. Carl Wildman) 


VOLUME Two (Early 1959) 


Goethe’s Egmont (tr. Michael Hamburger) 

Schiller’s Don Carlos (tr. James Kirkup) 

Schiller’s Mary Stuart (tr. Joseph Mellish and Eric Bentley) 
Kleist’s Penthesilea (tr. Humphry Trevelyan) 

Kleist’s Prince of Homburg (tr. James Kirkup) 


VOLUME THREE (Later 1959) 


La Celestina (ad. from the Mabbe tr. by Eric Bentley) 
Cervantes’ Numantia (tr. Roy Campbell) 

Lope de Vega’s Fuente Ovejuna (tr. Roy Campbell) 
Tirso’s Trickster of Seville (tr. Roy Campbell) 
Calderon’s Life is a Dream (tr. Roy Campbell) 
Calderon’s Surgeon of his Honour (tr. Roy Campbell) 


I hope to add French and Russian volumes later but am not yet 
ready to announce the exact contents as the material is not on hand. 
I find most translations of Corneille and Racine quite unreadable, 
though I very much want to include Le Cid and Phédre. Jacques 
Barzun is translating Le Mariage de Figaro for me, and I hope to 
use W. S. Merwin’s admirable renderings of Marivaux’s Les Faus- 
ses Confidences and Lesage’s Turcaret. For Russia, the 1830 
boundary will have to be shifted, and inevitably a kind of juris- 
dictional dispute will ensue as between the classic and modern 
repertoires, since I have already printed two Gogol plays and one 
Ostrovsky in my modern series. However, the case for a presenta- 
tion of the classic Russian theatre in one volume is overwhelming, 
provided I can procure a readable, playable version of the great 
classic in the field, Griboyedov’s Woe from Wit. . . 

Nothing more than a modest claim should be made for this en- 
terprise: the total result will not be comprehensive coverage but 
at best a suggestive indication. Yet the fact is that I shall be offer- 
ing, at a popular price, material that has mostly been unavailable 
‘to readers of English at any price. Much of the Spanish and Italian 
material has never been translated at all, while Goethe and Schiller, 
translated and published in the early 19th century, have been 
ignored for over a hundred years. That Kleist was not translated 
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in the 19th century is hardly surprising; yet his emergence among 
us in the 20th is very much overdue. And so on. 

Then there is the question of translation itself. The translation 
does not exist on which the scorn of experts (and even inexperts) 
has not been poured. For every translation is either too literal or 
not literal enough, too “literary” or too “theatrical,” too this or 
too that. The possibility of pleasing everyone would not present 
itself, even if one had all time, all wisdom, and all the money in 
the world. (I mention money because I have found that some read- 
ers need to be informed that publishers and editors do not have the 
financial resources of Broadway producers: the latter can afford 
to commission new translations from whom they please and then 
can afford to reject them if they so choose. . .) Working within 
narrower limits, both intellectual and material, one is doubly 
committed to the pragmatic approach, the provisional solution. 
Perhaps some of my efforts will spur on other artists to improve 
on them. I can only say that I have tried to find the most impres- 
sive material at present available to me. Impressive, that is, in 
English. The reputation of a play in its original tongue was never 
allowed to count for anything if it made dull reading in our own. 
And I never said: “Well, maybe others won’t find this so dull.” 
I did not assume that others would be less easily bored than I am 
myself, but sent most of the Goldoni I read back to oblivion with- 
out a qualm. 

No one type of translation has been specially favored. As in The 
Modern Theatre, I have allowed the translators to go their own 
way—some taking pride in their closeness to the original, others 
pleading the necessity of re-creating the effect by different means. 
Hence, if the defects of each workman come to the reader undis- 
guised, so do the qualities of the defects. My ambition as an editor 
is NOT TO EDIT— in the sense, at any rate, that the term “edit- 
ing” now carries in the offices of book and magazine publishers. 
For I am convinced that some of my colleagues, and those the most 
powerful ones, triumphantly eliminate the qualities along with the 
defects of their writers. Even if they should some day learn to 
discriminate better I would still not be with them. Who would like 
to own an edition of Dickens from which all the banalities and 
sentimentalities had been removed? One prefers to do one’s own 
sorting, even if only to learn for oneself how much bad writing 
there can be in a great novel. . . 

It may not be impertinent to add that I chose the title The 
Classic Theatre with more in my head than the formula “Before 
1830” and more in my heart than the wish to add a few more plays 
to the repertoire. The word “classic” has rich connotations, not to 
say a certain intellectual glamour, and I wanted to catch a little 
of its golden light. 

Is it not curious how the standard descriptive terms of so 
austerely theoretic a thing as criticism become rallying cries for 
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those who write with any degree of passion about the material 
that the terms cover? Under the banner of Romanticism, Mr. 
Jacques Barzun has been able, not only to champion a school of 
artists, but to state his own view of life and affirm his own hopes. - 
Marxist critics try to make a comparable use of the term Realism, 
and at least one of them, George Lukacz, has had some success at 
it. . . The great exploiter of the word Classic in our time has 
been Gilbert Murray. For readers of his Classical Tradition in 
Poetry, the epithet will carry richer overtones, and just the ones I 
should like it, for my own purposes, to carry. “And on the whole, 
in the long history, certain achievements stand out as greatest, and 
certain characteristics mark the central stream.” This simple 
sentence conveys Murray’s sense of the oneness of our culture, a 
sense which the historian of drama acquires (if he is not born with 
it) as he traces, say, the development of comedy from Greece to 
Ancient Rome and thence to Renaissance Italy, the France of the 
grand siécle and, even, say, the Russia of Gogol. “We must keep 
and love, in all art and thought, not only in that of Greece and 
Rome, the great things that have become classic.” That a pianist 
has to study Bach’s preludes and fugues and Beethoven’s sonatas 
goes without saying. What of the actor, the stage director, the play- 
wright? I should like to think of The Classic Theatre as a contribu- 
tion to their training. In the end, who knows? Even dramatic 
critics might be infected. 

The classical is the permanent. A propos of poetry, Murray speaks 
of “its classical or permanent tradition.” For The Modern Theatre 
I chose newer plays which are not only worthy of a place beside 
the old but actually re-unite us with the old by reviving it. These 
modern plays are also classic. For The Classic Theatre I have 
chosen older plays which yet have never fallen into the sear and 
yellow leaf. These classic plays are also modern. The two collec- 
tions have a symbolic unity. 

Murray stresses that the great poet reaches back to the begin- 
ning of things. That is true, certainly, of the dramatic poet, but of 
him it is necessary to add that he is also and always a modernist. 
This fact probably derives from the social immediacy of theatrical 
art—it is a journalistic genre, if you will. Be that as it may, if 
Corneille seems to us neo-classical or pseudo-Greek, and Moliére 
sets us talking of Plautus and the New Comedy, we need to be re- 
minded that these playwrights shocked their first public by their 
modernism. Le Cid and L’école des femmes are classics, but they 
violate all the isms including classicism. Could not the same be 
said of Ibsen’s Ghosts? All three playwrights—Corneille, Moliére, 
Ibsen—achieved “classic simplicity,” and all three were rewarded 
‘ for their pains by remonstrations against their impropriety. When 
a new play is, at the same time, shockingly old-fashioned and 
outrageously new-fangled, one should perhaps begin to wonder if 
it is not “a classic.” 
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.. . Strictly Controversial 


By PHILLIP GELB 


“Most Playwrights Are Fascists” 


When my favorite drama critic, Brooks Atkinson, and my favor- 
ite playwright, Arthur Miller, make the same mistakes about 
politics and playwriting, I can conclude only that Atkinson and 
Miller, like most people, are very nice guys who don’t always ap- 
preciate the appeal of evil. In an interview I had with Mr. Miller 
for the radio series “Ideas and the Theatre,” he stated that he 
would like to see more right-wingers and even fascists writing for 
the theatre, to keep the drama a true forum. Approaching the 
same error from another angle, Mr. Atkinson devotes more than 
a thousand words in his column of June 22nd (1958) answering 
the question “why don’t you do something about the spate of de- 
pressing plays?” without ever seeing any political implications in 
the topic. 

Abraham Lincoln to the contrary, on the subject of politics and 
playwriting, all of the people are being fooled all of the time. Up 
to this very moment, the subject has been analyzed, classified, and 
disposed of in a single elementary, uncomplicated view: the drama 
is political when the writing is liberal or left-wing. It’s as impure 
and as simple as that. Nobody ever admits to being a fascist—even 
Hitler was a National Socialist—and, as a system, fascism is in- 
definable. In other words, we have no acceptable criteria for recog- 
nizing the extreme right-wing, even if we are a part of it. This 
doesn’t mean, however, that fascism neither exists nor has no 
spokesmen in the modern drama. 


The best explanation of fascism (I believe it can be defined only 
as an atmosphere or attitude) that I have encountered was given 
by Oxford’s Professor A. J. P. Taylor. He writes: “Here is the 
starting-point of Fascism. . . a sense of grievance, social, politi- 
cal, national, even personal, it really does not matter what. But the 
psychology of resentment must be there; and if the resentment is 
unfounded so much the better. A Fascist party exists to express 
emotions, not to achieve results. . . The actual choice of the vic- 
tim has no practical sense. Hatred and persecution are practiced for 
their own sake. . . Fascism is the irrational made vocal; and 
therefore any attempt to reduce it to rational terms defeats itself.” 


Pick a modern drama, any modern drama: Duerrenmatt’s Visit, 
Beckett’s Endgame, Ionesco’s Chairs, Anouilh’s Waltz, Williams’ 
Orpheus, Osborne’s Anger, Vidal’s Planet, Ayme’s Clerambard, etc. 
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and etcetera. Now, re-read Professor Taylor’s explanation of 
fascism. In The Visit, is Duerrenmatt concerned with the abuse of 
justice, or does he resent the existence of justice? In Orpheus De- 
scending, does Tennessee Williams resent the hypocrisy of the town 
or the town? In The Cocktail Party, is T. S. Eliot resentful of the 
difficulty of love, or does he resent love? In Waiting for Godot, is 
Beckett angry at the abuses in society, or society? 

Since many a playwright is an artist, his natural inclinations, 
his outcast position, his critical attitude, his sense of random re- 
venge and despair—aided and abetted by surroundings that en- 
courage his most one-sided negativisms—all move him in the di- 
rection of fashionable degeneration, or fascism. The theatre is en- 
gulfed by fascist writers, and the only way you can refute that 
statement is by a refusal to define fascism. All that saves Miller, 
Williams, Inge, O’Neill and possibly one or two other playwrights 
from being total apostles of anger, resentment, and destruction 
(or fascism) is that each senses this danger or temptation deep 
within himself and is making a valiant and exciting effort to fight 
his own inner random revenge. The modern drama has no 
“healthy” fascistic representatives such as poetry’s Ezra Pound or 
fiction’s Ayn Rand. The theatre seems to feature a breed one step 
lower than the obvious fascist: the unobvious “‘snob-slob.” 

The snob-slob has all the characteristics of “the slob”: insensi- 
tive, negative, callous, intolerant, and boring. But to this men- 
agerie, he adds snobbishness. The snob-slobs are the influential 
power in the arts today. It’s time we stop kicking the dead, dis- 
integrated, non-existent straw men of social and positive thinking. 
Duerrenmatt, Beckett, Anouilh, Ayme, Osborne, and others are 
writing primarily from “a sense of grievance. . . out of the psy- 
chology of resentment . . . to express emotions, not to achieve 
results. . . Victimizing, hatred, and violence are depicted for their 
own sake. . . and the irrational is made vocal. . .” 

This is the issue. I am not complaining because so many drama- 
tists are fascists; it’s a free country. I am complaining because the 
randomly resentful play, the kind of drama that, as Kenneth Burke 
puts it, “either makes us harden or wince” (and usually yawn), 
seems to be the only kind of drama we are getting. Fashion and 
snideness can be as regimenting in the artistic-intellectual world 
as any communist manifesto or secret police. 

Only two old-fashioned items can save the playwrights of “the 
free world” from being spokesmen for the snob-slobs or tools of 
fascism: courage and truth. It takes more courage and insight for 
the artist of today to ask—not, why are two percent of teen-agers 
delinquent, but why are ninety-eight percent not delinquent? Not, 


« why is sex sordid or the all-purpose sport, but why will any man 


or woman engage in sexual intercourse to consciously procreate, 
to create life in their own image, to dare immortality? Not, why 
doesn’t the Negro have rights in the South, but how is it that such 
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a mongrelized, polyglot, callous community as the United States 
can exist at all; and in comparative peace and plenty, in contrast 
to the small, thorobred, homogenous communities of Europe—who 
not only speak a different language and erect a trade barrier every 
few hundred miles, but who, between their attacks on American 
stupidity and hypocrisy, murder one another regularly and rush 
to follow their fascist Francos, Hitlers, and Stalins? Not, why don’t 
sons realize they really hate their fathers and want their mothers, 
but what miraculous concepts and institutions of trust, discipline, 
humanism, and love allow such a close and confining and difficult 
entity as the family to exist at all? Not, why don’t we see the farce 
of justice, religion, morality, or anything that purports to be good, 
but why don’t we understand and appreciate the unbelievably 
civilized and delicate nature of those ideas and institutions that 
not only enable animal-people to live together, but to live well 
together, and to actually make changes without violence. Human 
dignity and brotherhood are not so wild dreams as those who profit 
by destroying them pretend. Where is the dramatist who can cap- 
ture the beauty and meaning of something as old and simple as 
caring for a child or as new and complicated as a world parlia- 
ment? 

The essence of fascism is random resentment. The program of 
fascism is to dehydrate us of all ideals and emotions, particularly 
any ability to feel injustice or sympathy, and to leave us with only 
a general brainwashed sensation of sardonic sadism. The specific 
social and political systems of fascism are varied and incidental. 
So most playwrights are fascists. It doesn’t take any courage any 
more to unmask the truths of antagonism and hate; this is the 
fashion. It takes a great deal of courage to unmask the truths of 
decency and trust; this is the challenge. All that will be lost if the 
present trend in the theatre continues, unabated and undisputed, is 
life itself. But this of course is the ultimate goal of fascism. 
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A Rule Js A Rule 


Four Playlets by GEorGES COURTELINE 
Translated by Jacques Barzun 


Translator’s Note 


It is characterisic of Courteline’s life and work that his chief 
essay in verse is La Conversion d’Alceste, a dazzling pastiche of 
Moliére, in which the Misanthrope-hero comes round to the views 
of Philinte and Céliméne, only to find that they like him the less 
for it and manifest this by betraying him together. Throughout his 
work, Counterline pleads for the man of feeling who can also rea- 
son, though the honest observer is bound to portray him as almost 
invariably victimized. In order to make comedy out of these con- 
victions Courteline usually magnifies trivia into great conflicts or 
else weaves arabesques around bureaucracy and the Law. One of 
his volumes bears the apt epigraph: “I love and admire more than 
I can say those persons who, by dint of ingenuity and ready wit, 
triumph over the stupidity of things and the wickedness of men.” 
And one of the sections in his Complete Works, headed ironically 
“L’Ami des Lois,” consists of one story and three skits about an 
aspirant to that role, one La Brige, who recurs in many other 
shorter or longer works. It is this persistence of Courteline’s con- 
cern that gives warrant for joining here two of these skits and two 
longer playlets into a sequence upon the theme suggested by the 
title. 


Courteline may be said to have acquired his preoccupation with 
the law by inheritance, for his father Jules Moinaux (Courteline is 
only the son’s pseudonym) was the author of several series of 
Tribunaux Comiques which are sketches in the manner of A. P. 
Herbert’s Uncommon Law. In Courteline’s hands as in Herbert’s, 
the device of legal paradox is enlarged into an opportunity for 
satire and contemporary realism. That the genre is a well-born 
hybrid may be seen from the author’s language, which ranges from 
slang to eloquence, just as his situations range from slapstick to 
comedy of manners. At the turn of the century the audience of the 
Theatre Antoine, the Gymnase, and the Grand Guignol were in the 
mood for this type of intellectual vaudeville tinged with natural- 

.ism. Courteline was, with Tristan Bernard, the most popular of the 
group of playwright-journalists which included Mirbeau, Richepin, 
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Jules Renard, and Alfred Capus, and which was to be the training 
school of the young Sacha Guitry. 

In the present translation a very few liberties have been taken 
with the text as given in the Oeuvres Complétes Illustrées de 
Georges Courteline, Paris 1930, 8 vols. In “The Registered Letter” I 
have omitted a pseudo stage direction which is tacked on to the last 
speech like the moral to a fable. Here and there I have replaced by 
a general descriptive term the name of a local prison, church, or 
public office; and in “Article 330” I have cut short the anatomical 
description which the fortitude of Courteline’s audience accepted as 
comic, whereas to our prudish age it would be bound to seem, so 
to say, out of drawing. 

J.B. 


A Rule Js A Rule 


FOUR PLAYLETS 
By GEORGES COURTELINE 
I 


THE TORN TRANSFER 


Scene: Place de la Bastille at the end of the tram line, Place-Blanche 
to Boulevard-Richard-le-Noir. The tram is about to start. From the 
rear platform the conductor calls out the numbers held by the waiting 
crowd. 


Conductor: Fifty-eight. . . fifty-nine. . . sixty. . . sixty-one. . . 

La Brige (holding out No. 61): Look here, I have just got off a tram on 
the Porte-Rapp line, where 1 was given this transfer. It tore in my hand: I 
couldn’t help it. These are the two pieces, are they still good? 


(The conductor says neither Yes nor No. His sole answer is a prac- 
tically non-existent but still negative nod with his gold-embroidered 
cap. He is in fact a very important person, who owes to his high abili- 
ties and to naught else the distinguished position he occupies in life. He 
knows he is a self-made man, and moreover a wit whose repartee is 
spontaneous and easy. All these talents tend to make him proud, and 
impart a touch of contempt to his dealings with the lesser beings whose 
condition compels them to use public vehicles.) 


Conductor: Sixty-two. . . sixty-three. . . sixty-four. . . sixty-five. 

La Brige (making a fresh start): I hold number sixty-one. But as I said, 
in getting off the other tram I slipped and fell and tore in half the transfer I 
received for this line. Is it still good? 

Conductor (this time he does not even lower himself to nodding his august 
cap): Sixty-six . . . sixty-seven. . . sixty-eight. . . sixty-nine. 

La Brige: I beg your pardon, but are you deaf, an idiot, or a stuffed shirt? 

Conductor: What’s that you say? 

La Brige: I said: “Are you deaf, an idiot, or a stuffed shirt?” 
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Conductor: You've got your nerve! Want me to teach you manners, Jack? 

La Brige: You'd have to have some before you could teach any to others. 
I have asked you twice the simple question whether my transfer was still good 
on this tram. 

Conductor (barking): Nosnogood, 

La Brige: Why not say so at once! But what I want to know now is, why 
is it no good? Each of the two pieces seems perfectly good to me. 

Conductor: Why don’t you eat ’em then, if they’re as good as all that. 
(Laughs) Well, what about it? Are you going to stand there forever with your 
transfer? I tell you it’s no good. 

La Brige: It’s no good only because you refuse it. You’re no help, that’s 
all. Come, now, what fun is it for you to make me pay an extra fare? 

Conductor: None of your business. Are you getting in or not? 

La Brige: I’d have you know that each of these two halves is in absolutely 
pristine condition, and that by juxtaposing them we obtain an entirely genuine 
document stamped with the right date and of the correct color for the circum- 
stance. 

Conductor (impervious): Seventy . . . seventy-one. . . seventy-two. 

La Brige: All right, I'll pay. 

Conductor: Made up your mind? That’s swell! 


(La Brige climbs to the top deck. The tram starts. Two minutes 
pass. The conductor’s head appears.) 


Conductor: Fares, please. 

La Brige (wallet in hand, pulls out a banknote): Here. 

Conductor: What’s that? 

La Brige: It is a banknote for a thousand francs. 

Conductor: One grand! What d’you expect me to do with it. 

La Brige: Pay the fare. 

Conductor: No change. 

La Brige: You break my heart. (A pause) I think I have some. 

Conductor: Some change? 

La Brige: Yes. In fact, I might say I’m full of change—just listen (he 
strikes his change pocket). Hark to the joyful clink of bullion, Tell me, isn’t the 
sound like sleigh bells at Christmas time? Ah, the silvery voice of ten-cent 
pieces—isn’t it the sweetest in the world? 

Conductor (irritable): Going to pay or not? 

La Brige: I should be the vilest of mankind if I presumed to occupy a seat 
on the top deck of a tram without paying for it. (Smiling) My good man, I’ve 
been holding under your nose legal tender in the amount of a thousand francs. 
Do you want to take it or don’t you? 

Conductor: I tell you again, I’ve got no change. 

La Brige: Go get some. 

Conductor: Who do you think you're kidding? Maybe we’re going to change 
the route so’s to go by the Bank of France! 

La Brige: Go wherever you like, but as for laying hands on a single one of 
the pennies in my pocket, give up all hope. 

Conductor: But... 

Lo Brige: Again excuse me, but do the rules in force require payment in 
any specified denomination of coin? 

Conductor: That’s got nothing to do with it. I don’t give a damn anyhow. 
But you’re a passenger who can’t pay and at the next stop I’m going to report 
you. 
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La Brige: You won't. 
Conductor: What’s going to stop me? 

La Brige: The fact that I’m getting off here. Would you be good enough 
to ring. 

Conductor: You shan’t get off. 

La Brige: Your error: I will get off. I am getting off this very instant, in- 
asmuch as neither the law nor the prophets can prevent a man from leaving a 
tram when he is so minded. I appeal to those present, and, if need be, to the 
nearest policeman. 

Conductor: You’ve got to pay first. 

La Brige: You always keep saying the same thing! For the third and last 
time, will you change a thousand francs? 

Conductor: No. : 

La Brige: Then go back to your cage and sit down, (He rises.) 

Conductor: Damn it, sit down yourself. 

La Brige: My good man, I am by nature very gentle, but you go too far. 
If you have the misfortune of blocking my path, I shall take you by the seat 
of your pants and pivot you over this railing toward the pavement below. Let 
me pass. 

Conductor (reconsidering): After all, I really think that a transfer that 
has been torn can be, up to a certain point, still good. Possibly yours is not so 
bad, and if you, Sir, were good enough to stay on until the next district office, 
why, you would be saving a poor fellow from having to pay three cents in your 
place, 


Curtain 


II 
THE REGISTERED LETTER. 


The scene is a Post Office. 


La Brige (his nose at a barred window): How do you do. One of my 
friends, who owed me a hundred francs, has sent me the amount by registered 
mail—in my name of course, but addressed to the Ministry, where I am chief 
clerk; and the postman came to the office before I did. 

Post Office Clerk: So he took it away again, as he is supposed to do. 

La Brige: That’s just it! I imagine it came back to this office. 

Clerk: I have it right here. 

La Brige: Good. Would you hand it over, my name is— 

Clerk: M. La Brige. 

La Brige: Quite right, but how—? 

Clerk: You don’t remember me? 

La Brige: Now let me see. . . 

Clerk: I used to see you quite often at the Wetsmacks on Friday evenings. 

La Brige: The Wetsmacks! Of course! Haven’t you a sister? 

Clerk: Yes indeed. 

La Brige: She’s quite blond? 

Clerk: Quite blond. 

La Brige: I remember now. A delightful young lady, delightful. You must 
forgive my not recognizing you at first. I didn’t expect to see you, and the light 
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is behind you, in my eyes. It’s good to see you looking so well. Your sister is 
well, too, I trust? 
. Clerk: She’s fine. 


La Brige: Please remember me kindly to her. 

Clerk: Thank you, I'll do that. 

La Brige: You're very kind. And now for this registered letter with my 
hundred francs. 

Clerk (showing it): Here it is. 

La Brige (holding out his hand): Good. 

Clerk (withdrawing his): You must excuse me. 

La Brige: Why, what’s the matter: You won’t give me my letter? 

Clerk: I’m ready to give it to you as soon as you identify yourself. 

La Brige: To whom? 

Clerk: To me. 

La Brige: To you? 

Clerk: Just so. (A pause) 

La Brige (flabbergasted): That’s rich! I have to prove my identity as 
La Brige when it’s you who were the first to recognize me, after seeing me 
dozens of times at your friends, the Wetsmacks! 

Clerk: I recognized you in my social capacity, but as a civil servant I have 
no idea who you are. 

La Brige: Well! I’ve heard about administrative redtape but this— 

Clerk: I am an employee of the State. A rule is a rule, and I cannot violate 
one without risk to myself. (La Brige tries to speak.) You can see that my re- 
sponsibility is involved. Suppose you are not in fact the addressee of this letter, 
and that I give it to you none the less, What happens? What happens is that 
(a) I am bawled out as an imbecile, and (b) I am made to pay up the hundred 
francs out of my own pocket—stated amount registered at the point of origin. 

La Brige: But why the dickens imagine this rigmarole? Am I or am I not 
M. La Brige? By your own admission? 

Clerk: You are M. La Brige, right enough. 

La Brige: Well, then? 

Clerk: Well then prove in some tangible way that you are so named and I 
shall hand you your letter. 

La Brige (rolling his eyes to heaven): O Technicalities! (Pulling out his 
wallet) Here: these envelopes are addressed to me. 

Clerk: Insufficient. Haven’t you your voting certificate? 

La Brige: No, but I can show you a receipted bill for my house rent and 
an identification card from my insurance company, 

Clerk: That will do. 

La Brige: That’s lucky! Here they are. 


Clerk (examining them slowly and closely, in silence. On the other side of 
the wicket La Brige, leaning his forehead on the bars, awaits the decision with 
clamping jaws.) 


Clerk (at long last): I acknowledge the genuineness of these documents, 
but they prove nothing. 

La Brige: Why not? 

Clerk: Because they concern one Jean-Philippe La Brige, residing at No. 
41A rue de Douai, whereas the registered letter which is the object of your 
call, is intended to reach a M. La Brige, also Jean-Philippe, but whose address 
is The Ministry of Interior, Place Beauveau. 
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La Brige: From which it follows that the Minister will have to charge 
me rent or sell me insurance before I can get a sniff of my hundred francs! 

Clerk: Have no fear, The letter will be presented again for acceptance. 

La Brige: When? 

Clerk: Tomorrow morning at eight. 

La Brige: That’s grand! The office doesn’t open until ten. 

Clerk: —and a second time between noon and one o’clock. 

La Brige: Better and better: that’s my lunch hour. 

Clerk: —and finally at six. 

La Brige: That’s the best of all—the bureaus close at five. 

Clerk: I am sorry, but with all the good will in the world the Post Office 
cannot modify its schedule in order to accommodate your hours at the Ministry. 

La Brige: What then? 

Clerk: Then—(He makes a vague gesture). 

La Brige: Just as I thought: the postman and I will spend the remainder 
of our lives trying to meet, and cursing the fatality by which we shall be con- 
strained thrice daily to occupy, in isolation from each other, different points of 
the earth’s surface. Meanwhile you knowingly and cold-bloodedly persist in 
holding back a sum of money which I want and which you recognize beyond 
a doubt to be mine. 

Clerk: My dear sir... 

La Brige: My dear sir, it is all too absurd. If I remember the procedure, 
the addressee of a registered letter is given possession of his property when he 
has signed a receipt in a little book tendered him by the postman? 

Clerk: Yes. 

La Brige: And he may sign without any envelope, card, or receipted bill— 
without any certificate of his identity as the designated addressee. ; 

Clerk: Right. 

La Brige: That’s all I wanted to know. You wili therefore not object if I 
slip a franc to the janitor at the Ministry so that when your postman comes 
and asks for M. La Brige, he will say “That’s me.” 

Clerk: I see no objection to that. 

La Brige: And you will consider authentic the words “Jean-Philippe La 
Brige” which will be scrawled on the official register by this selfsame janitor 
named Pippin? 

Clerk: Why should I object? 

La Brige: It will be a forgery. 

Clerk: I can’t help that. What else am I to do? 

La Brige: Nothing, nothing at all. We are agreed, and you may be sure 
I am delighted. Hope to see you again. Regards to your sister, 

Clerk: Your obedient servant. 


Curtain 


III 
ARTICLE 330 


Cuaracters: La Brige, the Judge, the Prosecutor, the Clerk of 
Court. 

ScENE: One of the courtrooms in the Paris Superior Court. As the 
curtain rises, noise and confusion among officials and courtroom audi- 
ence. It stops almost at once when a loud bell rings. In the ensuing 
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calm, a doorkeeper rushes to open the double door to the judge’s 
chambers. 


Clerk: The Court! Gentlemen, your hats off. (All rise. Three judges enter 
and take their places on the bench, The audience sits down again.) ' 


Judge (i.e., the Presiding Judge, sitting between the other two): The Court 
is in session. The clerk may call the next case. 
Clerk: The People versus La Brige. Commission of an offense against pub- 
lic decency. La Brige! 
(La Brige steps forward.) 


Judge: Your name, in full, and your address, (Poised to write.) 

La Brige: La Brige, Jean-Philippe. Age 36. 5A Avenue La Motte-Picquet. 

Judge: Trade or profession? 

La Brige: Philosopher on the defensive. 

Judge: How’s that? 

La Brige: Philosopher on the defensive. 

Judge: What does that mean? 

La Brige: It means that being determined to live altogether as an honest 
man, I strive to circumvent the Law, that is to say, try to keep out of its clutch- 
es. For I am as scared of the Law, whose operation threatens even the citi- 
zen’s right to fresh air, as I am of established institutions which prey upon his 
goods and deprive him of both his due and his peace of mind. 

Judge: Those are queer ideas you have. 

La Brige: They are born of wisdom and experience. I who have never in 
my whole life drunk too much, who have neither struck nor insulted anyone, 
who have committed no fraud or owed a penny to anybody—I can never wake 
up in the morning without wondering whether I shall be allowed to sleep that 
same night under my own roof, 

Judge: Are you an anarchist? 

La Brige (shrugging): As for that —! Why, the Republic would be the 
stupidest thing on earth if Anarchism were not stupider still. No, I hold by 
William the Conqueror or maybe Rufus the Red. 

Judge: You have never been convicted of any crime? 

La Brige: Never. 

Judge: You surprise me. 

La Brige: I can believe it. But then you see I am very clever. 

Judge (ironically): “Though I say it who shouldn’t.” 

La Brige: Don’t give it another thought. Who but a very clever man could 
reach the age of thirty-six without a single crime on his conscience or on his 
record? 

Prosecutor: You're talking very big. Let’s see how the facts stand. You 
have never been convicted, true. But the police reports about you are anything 
but bouquets. You are said to be very difficult to get along with—almost im- 
possible. It seems you are contentious, argumentative, tricky—forever going 
against the grain of ordinary life. The courts are kept busy settling your dis- 
putes with common folk, and the police dockets are full of complaints sworn 
to under your own hand and seal. 

Loa Brige: Sir, everyone here below is master of his own life and runs it 
as he sees fit. For my part I have always put my time at the disposal of others, 
in hopes that some day some one would notice it and be grateful. Alas, man is 
subject to fate and there are two things he cannot do—know what the score is 
and at the same time help his neighbor. That being so—and I being moreover 
a good fellow who has been pushed around, gypped, and made a fool of—I 
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came to the conclusion that the one rule of life among mankind was: “Be 
feared or be done in.” Hence my resolution to invest my slowly acquired self- 
interest in the machinery for cattle-rustling which is called the Law. 

Judge: When you are through showing off your paradoxes, the Court will 
try your case. 

La Brige: Mine are no paradoxes, Far be it from me to have anything to 
do with them. I fear them as I do the thing they resemble—a common prosti- 
tute. Fact is, we live in a country from which good sense has vanished, where 
platitudes are considered sinister, and where a sensible, normal, well-balanced 
man can’t say that two and two make four without being attacked as an 
iconoclast and warned of the strait-jacket. 

Judge: Suppose you let us get on. 

Prosecutor: I was going to say—you are summoned here to be questioned 
and cross-examined and not to make speeches on subjects outside this jurisdic- 
tion. 

La Brige: Ask your question. 

Judge: You are aware that a complaint has been filed against you? 

La Brige: I am not aware. Complaint on what grounds? 

Judge: On the grounds of having exposed your behind. 

La Brige: Me? 

Judge: You. 

La Brige: Exposed—to whom? 

Judge: To thirteen thousand six hundred and eighty-seven persons, whose 
affidavits are on file. 

La Brige: I plead the well-known purity of my morals. Expose my—but 
to what end? 

Judge: That is for the prosecution to bring out. Meantime, I repeat, thir- 
teen thousand six hundred and eighty seven persons declare on oath, that they 
saw— 

La Brige: I am too polite to contradict them. I concede what they may have 
seen, but I solemnly deny having exposed. 

Judge: You are quibbling. 

La Brige: Not at all. Rather am I seeking to restrict words to their proper 
meaning, and thus represent the facts as they really are. 

Judge: In short you deny the allegation? 

La Brige: I deny that I am liable under Article 330 which provides punish- 
ment for offending against public decency, 

Judge: You may sit down, Are the witnesses here? 

Prosecutor: There would have been too many, Your Honor, So the prosecu- 
tion decided not to call any of them at random, but to present as irrefutable 
evidence of the offense the summary of the complaints drawn up by Clerk 
Cheesegrater, duly notarized, and registered in due form. I should now like to 
read it to the Court. 

Judge: You may. The Court is all ears. 

Prosecutor: Given on this 21st of September 1900 by John Alfred Hya- 
cinth— 

La Brige (sotto voce): All clerks are called Hyacinth. No one knows why! 

Clerk: Quiet, you! 

Prosecutor: John Alfred Hyacinth Cheesegrater, Clerk to the Court of 
First Instance in the Paris Circuit, on demand of the Electric Transportation 
Company of the Paris World’s Fair of 1900, took testimony for the purpose of 
drawing up in due form legal summary of evidence against La Brige, J. P., as a 
steady offender against public decency and a source of scandal through indecent 
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exposure of his person before the eyes of certain passengers being transported 

to and from the Champ de Mars as far as the Invalides upon the Moving 

Boardwalk, who, having reached a point opposite Number 5A Avenue La 

Motte-Picquet, were able distinctly to see and perceive, through the aperture 

of a double casement window which stood wide open, at the far end of an apart- - 
ment, a shape approximately that of a sphere and otherwise identifiable as the 

lower and posterior portion of the human frame when bent over in the attitude 

of one worshipping in a primitive manner by kissing the ground. 

La Brige: I was not kissing the ground! 

Clerk: Quiet, I say! 

La Brige: I was looking for a five-cent piece. 

Prosecutor (reading): Thirty-seven minutes later, the Moving Boardwalk 
having completed its circuit, deponents found themselves once more at the afore- 
mentioned point of the itinerary and were able to ascertain that conditions were 
in statu quo. A second time, the same; a third and fourth time the same. 

Judge: You were still after that five-cent piece? 

La Brige: It had rolled way under a large clothes-press and I was doing 
my best with the handle of an umbrella. 

Judge (shrugging): Explanation is no excuse! Go on, counsel. 

Prosecutor (still reading): Deponents further state that the aforementioned 
facts, far from remaining unnoticed by the passengers making use of the elec- 
tric platform, seemed to arouse in them the most violent displeasure. Loud 
protests and indignant exclamations could be heard on all sides, from which 
it suffices to cite these following: “It’s outrageous! Shame! Heavens, the 
children! I shall write to the Company.” Whereof I, the undersigned, have 
made and registered fair copy for the statutory fee of eleven francs twenty- 
five centimes plus charge for stamped paper, sixty centimes. 

Judge: La Brige! 

La Brige (rising): Your Honor? 

Judge: Have you anything to say? 

La Brige: I am handling my own defense. 

Judge: You will make it brief, 

La Brige: I shall make it as clear as I can. But I have no use for the right 
to speak if the Court grudges me the time which it pretends to allow, 

Prosecutor: The Court has spared you the recital of testimony which would 
have unnerved you. 

La Brige (smiling): And I spare the Court a lawyer’s speech, so we are 
quits in the matter of giving each other tokens of magnanimity. Now as to the 
bare facts. On January 15, 1898, I took possession on renewable lease, of an 
apartment on the second floor of the multiple dwelling house situated Avenue 
La Motte-Picquet and numbered 5A. The rent was 1500 francs yearly and 
worth it, for I love that part of town where convents and army barracks mingle 
for my pleasure the sounds of bells and bugles. On Sunday the streets are full 
of cavalry officers and the cafes full of citizens, who together make it seem as 
if the place were neither in Paris nor in the provinces, The atmosphere in- 
duces reverie. And my life was gliding by in dreaming and in cultivating peace 
and privacy, when the Electric Transportation Company, under pretext of con- 
tributing to the success of the World’s Fair, added picturesqueness to jollity by 
constructing its boardwalk. From eight in the morning to eleven at night—and 
hence encroaching somewhat on my beauty sleep—the Moving Boardwalk 
transported back and forth, a couple of feet in front of my very windows, a 
multitude of men, women, children, nurses, and soldiers—all of them great 
though good-humored wits who would criticize my furniture, spit on my win- 
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dow boxes, or sing in chorus as I appeared, “O what a phiz, o what a mug!” 
At times, imaginative sportsmen would hurl the pits of prunes or cherries into 
my bedroom, or simulate a hailstorm with peanuts, olives, or popcorn. (The 
judges laugh.) I shall beg leave to be excused from sharing in the merriment 
of the bench: I understand its cause but have reasons of my own for with- 
holding my participation. 

Judge: Come to the point. 

La Brige: I am nearly there. Having a legitimate grievance I sued, basing 
myself on Article 1382, which reads: “Any act which results in discomfort or 
damage entails compensation to the aggrieved party.” The Electric Transporta- 
tion Company demurred, saying: “As far as I am concerned you have no legal 
existence. I contracted with the World’s Fair Authority to put up and operate 
a Moving Boardwalk along specified points, which included your corner of 
Avenue La Motte-Picquet. If the concession was ultra vires, take your com- 
plaint to the World’s Fair and leave me alone.” 

Judge: The Company was right, 

La Brige: No question about it! I paid the costs without grumbling and 
sued the World’s Fair Authority, It demurred, saying: “Don’t know you, 
either, Signed contract with the owners of the real estate comprised within the 
limits of the Fair. Are you inside or out? Have I infringed, yes or no? No! 
Then what are you bothering me about? If the City has violated any rights 
in granting me the power to lease concessions, go after the City and leave me 
alone. 

Judge: The Fair was right. 

La Brige: So completely right that it never occurred to me to appeal. I 
paid costs a second time and sued the City. Like a vaudeville song, it came 
back with a “Don’t know you. Can’t imagine what you're talking about. I 
gave, in consideration of such and such a sum, a ground lease to one Puddin- 
head, your landlord, together with the right to erect upon that piece of land 
a multiple dwelling house, and to charge rent thereafter. Is your name Puddin- 
head? Was the contract between us? No! Then you have no right to a hearing. 
If you don’t like your flat any more, go somewhere else. 

Judge: The City was right. 

La Brige: I don’t doubt it. So I next sued my landlord Puddinhead— 

Judge:—who said: “Don’t know you”— 

Loa Brige: On the contrary! He said: “J know you! You’re a fine one! All 
this business is a dodge to get out of paying the rent. But it won’t work, my 
boy. Quick! Cash on the nail or dispossess! Come on!” I argued from Article 
1719 which covers leases and compels the landlord to maintain his premises in 
order. “I don’t care a hoot about no. 1719,” says he, “I have no. 1725 on my 
side and it holds the landlord harmless for any disturbance caused by a third 
party. The street outside isn’t mine, so—the Council of State alone can ad- 
judicate. If you’re not satisfied, talk to the Council of State and leave me alone.” 

Judge: Your landlord sounds sensible; he gave you good advice. What 
you should have done was to appoint an attorney and petition the Council, 
which would have issued a writ of mandamus returnable by the City. The City 
in turn would have enjoined the Company; subject, however, to appeal on the 
latter’s claim that the Fair Authority had responsibility in the first degree; 
and if so, the Minister of Commerce would have wound up as defendant for 
civil damages. It was perfectly simple. (To the Prosecutor) Aren't people 
funny? They’d drown in their own shaving mugs! (To La Brige) Well? 

La Brige: Well, the upshot was that everybody else was in the right and 
I alone, who had done nothing of any kind, was in the wrong. (Vague gesture 
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of regret on the judge’s part) It was then I had the idea of putting myself in 
the wrong good and proper so as to be immediately in the right—on the principle 
that the Law is a good sort and smiles on whoever violates her. 

Judge: In the name of Justice at whose bar you stand, I enjoin you to 
show more respect for Law. 

La Brige: Justice and Law are two entirely different things. Law is the 
caricature, the parody of Justice. They are half sisters, whose fathers are not 
the same and who call each other names while honest folk twiddle their thumbs 
cr rack their brains in the vain hope of seeing them reconciled. 

Judge (beside himself): Just one more word and I sentence you to the full 
penalty applicable for contempt of court. 

La Brige: What penalty? You must think I’m a baby. Article 222 applies 
only to contempt of the judiciary, As to the Law itself, I can think and say 
anything I want about it, 

Judge: Even so, this isn’t the Chamber of Deputies, and you have no right 
to deliver philippics. Article 330— 

La Brige: Article 330 calls for a term of from three months to two years 
for anyone convicted of indecent exposure. You know that as well as I do. 

Judge: And you in turn know that it fits your case precisely. 

La Brige: In theory yes, not in substance. 

Judge: How do you make that out? The act of stripping the body is the 
very essence of indecent exposure. 

La Brige: In theory yes, not in substance. 

Judge: How so? 

La Brige: Thus: the act is an act within the meaning of the act only if 
it is carried out, accomplished and consummated under the conditions of pub- 
licity set forth by the Code. 

Judge: Do you forget that thirteen thousand six hundred and eighty-seven 
persons— 

La Brige: Beheld my behind? I do not. The facts are stipulated. But I say 
the thirteen thousand could have looked the other way. 

Prosecutor: That would be too easy. 

La Brige: Too easy! Did I expose myself at the window, like a sun- 
flower? What does the clerk’s deposition say? “. . . seen and perceived at the 
far end of an apartment . . .” What is too easy, my dear sir, is the encroach- 
ment on other people’s rights and the appropriating of their privileges—grabbing 
their cash under pretext of insuring their privacy, comfort, and quiet, and 
then fraudulently taking it all back without warrant or authority: the kind 
of fraud specified and punished in Article 405, 

Judge: I must say, you know your Code, 

La Brige (smiling): Like any competent crook. It is indeed startling to 
realize that knowledge of the Code and fear of the Law constitute the only 
common ground between the respectable classes and the criminal. (The Judge 
objects with a gesture.) Yes, your Honor, we must really come to terms, and 
(drawing a paper from his pocket) if you have a Clerk’s deposition which in- 
criminates me, I have one that exonerates. This document certifies that my 
apartment, being seventeen feet above the level of the street and facing a 
vacant lot, must necessarily remain invisible to passers-by, and still more in- 
visible to my neighbors, for the good reason that there aren’t any. From which 
it follows that the Thirteen Thousand must have performed a tour de force 
in order to see what they saw—or at least they paid ten cents in order to see 
ri in which case, what do they complain of, since they saw what they paid 
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Prosecutor: You're trying to confuse the issue. You know perfectly well 
that Justice and the rules in force are two entirely different things. 


La Brige: Two what things? I defy you to find the proper term. 


Judge: Your suit against the City lies outside the criminal jurisdiction. 
If the government is at fault, go to the ministry— 

La Brige: Don’t be tiresome! I knew you’d say that, even though the 
ministries are in league to tax and collect, but don’t recognize one another 
when it’s a matter of refunding. In the present case the question is simple: 
I’ve paid my taxes and consequently have the God-given right to breathe fresh 
air if I can get it. Have I not therefore the right to open my windows when 
it’s warm? 

Judge: Yes. 

La Brige: Have I the right, in my own apartment, to lean down and pick 
up a coin that has rolled under a piece of furniture? 

Judge: Yes. 

La Brige: In that same apartment, have I the right to dress up as a Mexi- 
can? 

Judge: Yes. 

La Brige: As a Turk? 

Judge: Yes. 

La Brige: As a Scots Highlander? 

Prosecutor (shouting): No! 

La Brige: No? 

Prosecutor: No! 

La Brige: That’s a new one! A queer sort of Justice which, when driven 
by relentless logic, takes sides as between Turkey and Scotland, regardless of 
international complications ! 

Prosecutor: All right! That’s enough. I know your tricks; I can see what 
you're getting at with your five-cent pieces and your highland kilt. His Honor 
was absolutely right: you’ve only come into Court to try and make fools of 
everybody. 

La Brige: Not everybody, just the Law. And it’s a mistake to cry out be- 
cause a nice chap like myself gives it a bit of a kidding, But if ever the 
serious, touchy people do it, then look out! Look out for the fate of Justice with- 
out equity and the tendency of the good-for-nothing to come out on top while 
the others are made to pay. (Meanwhile the Judge and his two colleagues have 
been conferring. The Prosecutor rises with a gesture of exasperation which 
the Judge deprecates gently, urging him to take his seat.) 

Judge: The case has been decided. (With solemnity) The Court rules that: 

Whereas it appears from Clerk’s deposition that the remarkable number 
of thirten thousand six hundred and eighty-seven people have filed complaint 
against La Brige for indecently exposing to the public gaze a part of his 
person intended by nature to remain unseen; 

and whereas the defendant, while granting the facts as stated, argues his 
absolute right to use in any manner convenient to him the lodgings he occupies, 
and specially to disrobe in whole or in part, on the condition, of course, that 
the act shall not create a scandal among his neighbors or the passers-by, which 
did in the present case occur; 

and whereas La Brige being compelled by the unseasonable warmth to 
keep his windows open and thereby to expose his private life to the gaze of 
an indiscreet and sarcastic crowd, maintains that his apartment has become as 
it were the playground of whoever passes by on the Moving Boardwalk level 
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with his windows, from which boardwalk anyone can see whatever and who- 
ever occupies the premises; and maintains further that this privilege could 
logically be extended to any person desiring to climb a ladder, rope, or other 
equipment enabling the user to spy on the occupier, which would reduce to_ 
meaningless absurdity the right of privacy— 

La Brige: It’s clear as day! 

Clerk: Be quiet! 

Judge: “And whereas nothing is more sacred and inviolable than the home, 
as Cicero tells us very aptly. . . 

La Brige: Of course, in the Pro Domo. . . 

Judge: I shall have you put out. 

La Brige: I apologize. 

Judge: “but whereas, on the other hand, the Law does not intend to permit 
defendants to show up its contradictions, errors, and absurdities, inasmuch as 
its victims may be thoroughly disgusted with it and yet lack the right to com- 
municate this disgust; 

“and whereas it is well known that a scoundrel who circumvents the law 
is socially less dangerous than a good man who wisely and acutely criticizes 
it; and that in France as in other countries where civilization is endemic there 
are two kinds of rights—just rights and legal rights, an arrangement which 
compels judges to have two kinds of conscience, one for moral duties and one 
for office use; and that finally, if all judges should vindicate every plaintiff or 
defendant whom they deemed to be in the right, no one could foresee the 
social consequence, unless it were a total dislocation of the existing order; 

“for all these reasons, the Court declares La Brige to have thoroughly 
established his case— 

La Brige: Bravo! 

Judge:—but rules against him— 

Prosecutor: Very good! 

Judge:—and applying Article 330 (together with the principle ‘After us, 
the deluge’) sentence La Brige to thirteen months at hard labor, twenty-five 
francs fine, and costs.” The Court is adjourned. 

(The judges rise.) 

La Brige (eyes to Heaven): I appeal to posterity ! 


Curtain 


IV 
THE SCALES OF JUSTICE 


The scene is Lonjumel’s house: the dark and severe furnishings of a 
country lawyer's study. As the curtain rises, Lonjumel is sitting at 
his desk, going through his papers. 


A Servant (from the threshold): M. La Brige asks whether you are at 
home. 

Lonjumel: Show him in. (Enter La Brige.) So! There you are, you old 
scoundrel ! 

La Brige: How goes it? 

Lonjumel: Well, I don’t know whether to shake hands with you—there’s 
such a thing as guilt by association. 

La Brige: Your shades are pulled down, it’s all right. 
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Lonjumel (smiling): True enough, 
La Brige: And besides, I’m calling on you as a client—it’s a privileged 
conversation, 


Lonjumel: What! In trouble with the law again? 
La Brige: You're asking me! 


Lonjumel: I was wondering—it’s a full six months since I’ve seen your 
name in any law report. 

La Brige: Seven, to be precise. We’re now in June and the last time I ran 
afoul of the judiciary was December, It was a trifle, nothing at all—a week 
in the cooler and a fine of 25 francs—plus, of course, 200 francs damages for 
being called names by a racketeer (Lonjumel laughs). I’m not saying anything 
I can’t prove. It began on November 5th as I was leaving— 

Lonjumel: Sit down, why don’t you. 

La Brige: Thanks. (Sits down.) I was leaving— 

Lonjumel (offering cigarettes): Smoke? ; 

La Brige (taking one): Smoke all the time. I was leaving the City Jail 
where I’d spent a month in the shade as a result of the fact that a crook of my 
acquaintance who'd borrowed five hundred bucks from me had been condemned 
to pay them back— 

Lonjumel (appalled): What? What’s that you say? 

La Brige: What do you mean ‘what?’? 

Lonjumel: Are you stringing me—you were given a month because some- 
body owed you money? 

La Brige: Why, of course. 

Lonjumel: Forgive me: I’m only a country lawyer. I’ve been around and 
I thought I knew the rules but— ; 

La Brige: The law’s a bitch and the characteristic of a bitch is to be 
bitchier than anyone thinks. An honest man who’s on to her kind always thinks 
he’s ready for all her tricks, but he finds there’s no end to turpitude, It’s a 
miracle how rottenness turns poison and does you in. (Throwing away his 
cigarette) Lord, what is this stuff you smoke—acorns? 

Lonjumel: Have another. 

La Brige: Thanks. As I was saying, Trumbull— 

Lonjumel: Nice guys you go around with! 

La Brige: Sure—one of those law-abiding highwaymen—well, Trumbull 
owed me five hundred and I was tired of dunning him. He was always away 
or unable to see me, and I was going bankrupt, four cents at a time, for post- 
age. So I made up my mind to sue, He didn’t even contest the action but 
pleaded insolvency, 

Lonjumel: What a louse! 

La Brige: He got nowhere on that line of defense. Let me have another 
cigarette, will you. This one just went to pieces in my hand, 

Lonjumel: Help yourself. 

La Brige: Thanks. Well, judgment went against him—as short and sweet 
as one of those strip-tease bathing suits. He had to pay not only the principal 
but costs. But the law—the law says that in a civil action the winner must pay 
for the loser if the latter is insolvent. So the court ordered me to—but listen— 

Lonjumel: I’m listening. 

La Brige: To pay six hundred and seventy-seven francs—for the sake of 
the five hundred which it awarded me on my suit. I got no satisfaction of any 
ee anes imprisonment for debt was abolished in 1867. What d’you suppose 
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Lonjumel: You had to pay up. 

La Brige: That’s what they thought; they thought they had me all right, 
because when I stood pat—I’d first put my property in the name of a third 
party—I was grabbed by the collar and stuck in the City Jail, pursuant to. 
that same law which protects citizens from imprisonment for debt: the State 
has a monopoly of the device and makes use of it. Haven’t you one more? 

Lonjumel: One more what? 


La Brige: Cigarette. Mine’s just smouldering like a fuse. 

Lonjumel: Just keep the box on your side. 

La Brige: I’m sorry. 

Lonjumel: Not at all. 

La Brige: When I got out, as bad luck would have it, I felt thirsty and 
went into a little pub for a glass of beer. I saw a newspaper on the next table 
and picked it up, “Don’t mind me!” yells a big show-off drinking vermouth 
a little farther down. “What do you think you’re doing with my paper! What 
sort of a joint is this where property’s not safe from any old lag that walks 
in!” 

Lonjumel: Did he say “old lag”? 

La Brige: “Old lag.” 

Lonjumel: You let fly? 

La Brige: I felt like it. But the law—the law which forbids what nature 
prompts—won’t allow people to administer their own justice. I contented 
myself with shrugging my shoulders and muttering: “You’re another.” By 
God! The fellow leaps out of his seat, shrieks that he’s being insulted. He 
calls on a couple of old dodos who were playing backgammon to bear witness, 
and two days later I’m summoned to police court. 

Lonjumel: You should have filed a motion for dismissal. 

Loa Brige: Just what I did. 

Lonjumel: Good! 

La Brige: Trouble was, I went into court with clean hands, armed cap-a- 
pie with integrity, whereas my plaintiff was able to give documentary proof 
that he had served five years for breaking and entering, plus burglary in an oc- 
cupied dwelling. You’ve guessed it: whereas “old lag” applied by him to me 
was an ordinary insult; from me to him it amounted to defamation of char- 
acter, As you know, the penalties provided in the Code for the two cases differ 
widely. I had the pleasure of hearing the Court impose a fine of 16 francs on 
my respectable burglar, while I was despatched to the State Penitentiary, there 
to meditate on the distinction between “old lag” and “old lag.” At the same 
time I looked into the mystery by which the same body can weigh two ounces 
when put in one of the scales of justice and three pounds when put in the 
other, But I’d had enough! 

Lonjumel: You don’t say! 

La Brige: For quite a while I’d been getting fed up. A sort of weariness, 
of melancholy—of grief, in fact—as if the land of my birth had become a dif- 
ferent one from that of my youth. I tell you, old man, I harbor dreadful 
thoughts—a queer suspicion that—(Lonjumel pricks up his ears) Truth is, 
I’ve come to believe that some anarchist—I don’t mean the futile idiot who 
knifes or shoots haphazard some chief of state or royal dowager—but that a 
truly inspired man, don’t you know, a genuine artist in crime, gifted with the 
genius of evil doing, has in fact bribed the wardens of the state asylums for 
the insane and let out the inmates. 

Lonjumel: What the devil? 
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La Brige: The loonies are out, I tell you. 
Lonjumel: Why, why, you must— 


La Brige: The government’s in on it, but doesn’t dare say anything. 
They’ve spread out along the main roads, sowing discord, and amazing the 
natives by their senseless talk and fantastic behavior. 

Lonjumel: Ye gods! you— 

La Brige: At first, normal people simply stared at them and laughed, just 
as one gapes at a masquerade, But it wasn’t long before the people began to 
look at one another with a wild surmise. For it is the essence of Reason to cast 
doubt on its own workings—hence the power of madmen when they preach 
that theirs is the true wisdom, It didn’t take long for them to cook our goose. 
Things got bad, then worse, and now hopeless. Leagued against common sense, 
the crackpots went over the top. It was a pretty sight: at the head of the 
procession came the snobs, whose passion for novelty, for the far-fetched and 
the faddish, was sated with the old refrain, “Jam tomorrow!” At the tail end 
of the parade, lagging but somehow marching on, was the rearguard of fools 
and cowards who are afraid of not keeping up with the times. Above all their 
heads, waving in the breeze, could be seen their emblem in the shape of strait- 
jackets. 

Lonjumel: Oh Lord, oh Lord—my God! 

La Brige: Finally the beleaguered stronghold fell to the fools—won with 
God’s aid. For He was tired of being excluded from everywhere and took re- 
venge by granting victory to the demented. From that moment, as in the fable 
of the poor monkey who did not quite know what was being done to him, it 
has been impossible to understand how the world wags. Seen through the 
ravings of the multitude, life now seems to the survivors of the catastrophe 
like a vague shadow on a frosted pane—shapeless and unidentifiable. Words 
have lost their meaning and facts their import. Neither men nor things have 
fixed value. One can lie down at night a demigod and wake up the next day a 
doormat. But look: you must forgive me—don’t take me for the kind of man 
who acts out the Misanthrope in the hinterland, even though it is a piece of 
Moliére that I’m dishing out to you between coffee and cocktails. 

Lonjumel (smiling): I was going to say,“it’s out of King Lear.” 

La Brige: You're not far off. (From this point on, La Brige who has at 
last found a cigarette he likes, tries repeatedly to light it with his friend’s 
matches, He strikes them on everything from the top of the table beside him to 
the seat of his own trousers—in vain.) Anyhow, too many of these little annoy- 
ances made home hateful to me, I couldn’t stand it, I tell you—everything got 
me down, from the universal itch of everybody for bossing everybody else to 
these fireproof cigarettes and incombustible matches. I made up my mind to 
bow myself out of an elite whose state of mind no longer seemed funny, and 
to withdraw to the country. I wanted to drop out of the masquerade, so to 
speak. My nerves once unwound, I took up with the pigs—the real ones, the 
pigs-is-pigs kind, and not those two-footed, featherless facsimiles about which 
Plato spoke to his Athenian friends. Pigs! Charming companions with ears like 
cabbage leaves and tails like corkscrews; whose eyes, brimming with intelli- 
gence, would gladden the heart of a Saint Anthony, choosy though he was in 
the matter of acquaintances. Well, one of my friends who is a shyster owned 
not far from here a small house and lot he wanted to sell. I made an offer. 
He asked a hundred thousand. I went up to six, he stuck at seven five and we 
closed on that—A week later I was in possession—you follow: 

Lonjumel: I’m right with you. 
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La Brige: I liked the house very much, Oh damn! 

Lonjumel: What’s the matter. 

La Brige: (shaking his burnt hand): Stupid. The head of this match flew 
off and went into my eye like a hot skewer. It hurts like thunder. Where was _ 
I? Yes: the house was very nice: convenient, dry, airy; in short, perfect, ex- 
cept that the slate roof needed some patching and the front was slightly over 
the building line. 

Lonjumel (quietly): Ha ha! 

La Brige: Eh? 

Lonjumel: I said: ha ha! 

La Brige: Why, “ha ha”? 

Lonjumel: Merely “ha ha.” 

La Brige: Yes, but why? 

Lonjumel: Why do I say, “Ha ha”? 

La Brige (irritably): Just so. You say “Ha ha!” and I ask you why you 
should say “Ha ha.” One doesn’t say “Ha ha” in the air, without a reason, 
apropos of nothing at all. 

Lonjumel: Exactly. Well, when I said “Ha ha” I was motivated by rea- 
sons known so far to myself alone but which I shall impart to you at length in 
due course. Don’t let it distract you: go on. 

La Brige: A week or two went by. One morning I was smoking a pipe in 
front of my door watching the roofers repair my slates. They were astride the 
beast and pulling and filling its teeth like a dentist, when the sheriff came walk- 
ing by. Oh, blast it! 

Lonjumel: Another warhead from a match? 

La Brige (sucking his finger): Under the nail, a hot spark, you can’t im- 
agine how it stings. 

Longumel: Let me get you a little oil. 

La Brige: Never mind. I was saying—Oh, yes: the sheriff. He stuck his 
nose up in the air and seemed to go suddenly into a fit. “Down!” he yelled, 
“get down off that roof. Get down at once! Right now, or I’ll come up and 
give you a shove!” I had risen, smiling, and went up to him thinking it must 
be some misunderstanding. But I had no chance to open my mouth. “What in 
hell’s the matter with you,” said the sheriff, obviously an educated man. 
“Shut your trap before I jump down your throat!” “But,” said I, “it’s my 
roof, I’m having it fixed.” “Yeah! Well, the law says you can’t!” 

Lonjumel (triumphant): Ha ha! 

La Brige: Eh? 

Lonjumel: Ha ha! 

La Brige: What do you mean “Ha ha’? 

Lonjumel: I say “Ha ha!” 

La Brige: You're off again? 

Lonjumel: Yes, but in the major mode. Same theme but a new key. Can’t 
you tell the semitone difference between my “Ha ha” before and the one now? 
It’s a trifle but noticeable, (Laughing) Why, my dear chap, I knew from the 
first how your story would turn out.The denouement was implied in the ex- 
position, and your sheriff, though wrong as to form, was right as to substance. 
It is in truth illegal for you to repair your house. 

La Brige: Because? 

Lonjumel: Because, to use a technicality, it'stands condemned for mis- 
alignment. In other words, by encroaching on the sidewalk it works a dis- 
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advantage on the neighboring houses, spoils the symmetry of the street, and 
ruins the prospect. 

La Brige: Still I couldn’t very well kick it back into line or shave off the 
excess with a razor. 

Lonjumel: No, but the law says that although the owner has the right to 
occupy or rent out such a house, he may not repair, restore, or in any way re- 
tard the destructive action of the elements under whose repeated strokes, in- 
evitably, it must sooner or later crumble from wear and tear and senile decay. 
Let’s be fair: it would be unreasonable to allow an irregularity to prolong itself 
forever. 

La Brige: You speak like a sage. The fact remains that when the roofers 
had left, my house was, as it were, trepanned. It had an open wound in its 
skull, through which rain and hail and soot came down like the quality of 
Mercy. The gentle breezes played hob with my slates and rattled them like 
dominoes, The noise was infernal. It was compounded with the yodeling of 
a street singer who began every morning under my window with 


Rockabye, baby, in the tree top. 


But there must be a Providence, for one fine day, the breezes having grown 
to hurricane size, a piece of slate put on the wings of a lark. It flitted this 
way and that and finally alighted, more heavily than not, on the head of the 
singer. He desisted at once, in consideration of the fact that his oral aperture 
now lacked the desirable elasticity and control required for the emission of 
sharps and flats. But he was a vindictive man, and under cover of Article 320 
of the Code, which metes out punishment for contributory negligence, sued. 

Lonjumel (quickly shielding his eyes): Confound the— 

La Brige: What’s wrong now? 

Lonjumel: A piece of flaming phosphorus in my eye. It’s torture, 

La Brige: Shall I get you some water? 

Lonjumel: Don’t bother. You were saying? 

La Brige: I’ve lost track, No: in virtue of Article 320, he had me up be- 
fore the County Court. I explained. All repairs prohibited—hence the im- 
possibility of my preventing slates from smashing in the faces of passersby. 
I thought it an unanswerable argument. 

Lonjumel: You were wrong. 

La Brige: Com-pletely wrong. The court denied all cognizance of my situa- 
tion under the municipal ordinance. It need only settle the point of fact, apply 
the law, and assess the damages. Had a slate from my roof disfigured the 
plaintiff? That was the question. The presiding judge expatiated to such pur- 
pose that I was condemned to six days in jail and 1500 francs damage plus 
costs. 

Lonjumel: That wasn’t so bad. 

La Brige: No, a regular bonus! Very well. The thing over, I return home 
and what do I find under the door? A notice from the Prefect enjoining me 
to have the walls of my house repointed—repointed in accordance with the 
ten-year law on public health and safety regulations. I obey. The masons come 
in their white blouses, and their panoply of hods and ladders. They’ve hardly 
started hacking and scaling when my Sheriff appears again, yelling at the top 
of his lungs that they must stop and move on. I vainly try to get a word in 
edgewise. I invoke the higher law I am striving to obey. No use: my edu- 
cated man tells me to shut my mouth before I put my foot in it and, ignoring 
the Prefect, draws up a complaint in the name of the Mayor, whose representa- 
tive he is. That’s not the end of it. Six weeks later, the Highway Department 
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goes after me for failure to comply with the ten-year law. My nerves were 
beginning to snap—letters, replies, retorts, rejoinders; seeing the Mayor, who 
sticks to his point, which is: What will his constituents say? Seeing the Pre- 
fect, who knows only one thing—the public welfare and safety of his dis- 
trict. I go crazy. The prefect rings for his attendant and says: “Show this: 
person the door.” Determined not to take any more nonsense, I dash to the 
Town Hall and make straight for the Sheriff, who greets me with “Murderer! 
When will you stop killing people!” I discover that in my absence slate No. 2 
has flown the coop and embedded itself in the scalp of a pushcart operator. 
It seems moreover that in his agony the poor man aroused the neighborhood 
with pitiable cries of “potatoes !”—all from force of habit. 


And that, my dear fellow, is how things stand. Once more in police court 
for renewed contributory negligence, I now come under the law about second 
offenders—twice guilty for having tried to follow twice the laws that govern 
our dear Motherland, the French Republic; caught between the obligation to 
have my walls repointed, under pain of a heavy fine, and the express pro- 
hibition not to have them repointed; harried, hounded, and hated, I am atoning 
my sinful ambition which was to live quietly, and my silly dream which was 
to get along peaceably with my neighbors, while tending my chickens, my 
flowers, and my pigs. , 

Lonjumel (after a moment’s thought): I don’t want to exaggerate the 
seriousness of your—er—crimes, but I must say that you’ve put yourself in a 
bad position. 


La Brige (eyes to heaven): I have put myself—then you think I’m really 
up against it? 
Lonjumel: So much so, old man, that try as I will I cannot find in your 
whole crystal-clear narrative that little what—d’you—call—it, that drop of mud, 
without which no clever lawyer can hope to make a good case for the defense. 
(La Brige stirs uneasily.) 
Lonjumel (loudly): You can’t clear a man who hasn’t done anything—or 
anyhow, it’s confoundedly hard. 


La Brige: And so? 


Lonjumel: Just a minute. I’m thinking. (A pause) You're insured? 

La Brige: Yes, of course. 

Lonjumel: For a fair amount? 

La Brige: A very fair amount. 

Lonjumel: Well then—you remember, you were telling me about Provi- 
dence a moment ago, Are you on good terms with it? 

La Brige (surprised): Yes and no, I’ve heard plenty about it but I’m not 
so intimate as to be found playing billiards in the same room. 

Lonjumel: Too bad. 

La Brige: Really? 

Lonjumel: Certainly. 

‘La Brige: Why is that? 

Lonjumel: Why? Because you can only expect favors from those higher 
up. Providence, you know, is a thunderbolt. 

La Brige: I don’t get you. 

Lonjumel: And a thunderbolt is a form of fire. 

La Brige: What of it? 

Lonjumel: And fire means reimbursement, and reimbursement— 

La Brige: Yes? 
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Lonjumel: Why, the purchase of a new house—behind the building line 
this time, with a good roof, harmless to street singers and pushcart-pushers. 
(A long pause. They exchange glances.) Why do you look at me? 


La Brige: No reason. Why do you laugh? 
Lonjumel: I’m not laughing. (Another pause) 


La Brige (shaking his head slightly): You're a fine one, you know. That’s 
some advice you’ve been giving me. 


Lonjumel: Do you suppose I’d have mentioned it if I thought you cap- 
able of acting on it? 


La Brige: You’re an honest chap and I’m very fond of you. Still, it’s odd 
to think that two perfectly straight characters like us are driven, even in fun, 
to the notion that we must do something crooked in order to get our rights— 
taking to crime as the sole means of securing the rights which their just claims 
have failed to obtain from the stupidity of institutions and the ill-will of men. 


Lonjumel holds out his hand to his friend. But La Brige hasn’t given up 
hope of smoking. He finds a last match, which has fallen on the table from 
the box. He carefully strikes it, fails, tries his trousers, the sole of his shoe, 
the floor, the doorjamb, In vain. Throws tt away and with a smile of resigna- 
tion, 


La Brige: Just try to set something on fire with government matches! 


CURTAIN 
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